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ON THE 


ACTIVE POWERS oF THE HUMAN MIND. 





ENTRODUCTION. 


HE divifion of the fagalties of the human mind into -a- 

derflanding and Will is very ancient, and bas been very ge- 
nerally adopted; the former comprehending all our {peculative, 
the latter all our active Powers. 


It is evidently the intention of our Maker, that maa fhould he 
an active and not merely a fpeculative being, For this purpofe, 
certain active pawers have been given him, gimited mdeed in- 
many refpects, ‘but fuited to his rank and place in the creation. 


Our bufinefs is to manage thefe powers, by propofing to our- 
felves the beft ends, planning the moft proper fyftem of condu& 
that is in our power, and executing it with induftry and zeal.. 
This is true wifdom ; this is the very intention of our being. 


Every thing virtuous and praife-worthy mut lie in the right 
ufe of our power; every thing vicious and blameable in the abufe 
of it. What is not within the {phere of our power cannot be 
imputed to us either for blame or praife. Thefe are felf-evident 

A truths, 


INTRODUCTION. 


truths, to which every unprejudiced mind yields an immediate 
and invincible affent. 


Knowledge derives its value from this, that it enlarges our 
power, and directs us in the application of it. For in the right 
employment of our active power confifts all the honour, digni- 
ty and worth of a man, and, in the abufand perverfion of it, 
all vice, corruption and depravity. 


We are diftinguifhed from the brute-animals, not lefs by our 
active than by our fpeculative powers. 


The brutes are ftimulated to various actions by their inftindcts, 
by their appetites, by their paffions. But they fedth to be ne- 
ceflarily determined by the ftrongeft impulfe, without any capa- 
city of felf-government. ‘Therefore we do not blame them for 
what they do; nor have we any reafen to think that they blame 
themfelves. ‘They may be trained up by difcipline, but cannot 
be governed by law. ‘There is no evidence that they have the 

conception of a law, or of its obligation. 


Man is capable of ating from .motives of a higher nature. 
He perceives a dignity and worth in one courfe of condu@, a de- 
‘merit and turpitudg in another, which brutes have not the capa- 
city to difcern, 


He perceives it to be his duty to a@ the worthy and the ho- 
nourable part, whether his appetites and paffions incite him to it, 
or to the contrary. When he facrifices the gratification of the 
{trongeft appetites or paffions to duty, this is fo far from dimi- 
nifhing the merit of his conduct, that it greatly increafes it, 
and affords, upon reflection, an inward fatisfaction and triumph, 
of which brute-animals are not fufceptible. When he acts a 
contrary part, he has a confcioufnef$ of demerit, to which they 
are no lefs ftrangers. 

Since, 
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Since, therefure, the activ powers of man make fo important 

a part of his conftitution, artd diftinguith him fo eminently from 
his fellow-animals, they deferve no leis to be the fubjed of phi- 
lofophical difquifition than his intellectual powefs. 


A juft knowledge of our powers, whether intelledtual or ac- 
tive, is fo far of real rmportance to us, as it aids us in the ex- 
ercife of them. And every man muft acknowledge, that to act 
properly is much more valuable than to think juftly or reafon 
acutely, 


Aa ESSAY 





ESS A.Y EL 
OF ACTIVE POWER LN GENERAL 


CHAP. I. 
Of ibe, Notion of A&ive Power. 


O confider gravely what is meant by Active Power, may 

- feem dltogether unneceflary, and to be mere trifling. Ités 

not aterm of art, but a common word in our language, uled 

every day in difcourfe, even by the vulgar. We find words of 

the-f{ame meaning in all other languages; and there is no reafon 

to think that it is not perfectly underftood by all men who un- 
derftand the Englith language. 


I believe all this is true, and that an attempt to explain a 
word fo well underftood, and to fhow that it has a meaning, te- 
quires an apology. 


The apology is, That this term, fo well underftood by the vul- 
gar, has been darkened by philofophers, who, in this as in many 
other inftances, have found great difficulties about a thing which, 
to the reft of mankind, feems perfectly clear. 


This has been the more eafily effe@ted, becanfe Power is a 
thing fo much of its own kind, and fo fimple ia its mature, as 
not to admit of a logical definition. 


It is well known, that there are many things perfectly under- 
ftood, and ef which we have clear and diftin& conceptions, 
which 
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EsSS AY 1. 


CHAP. 1. which cannot be logically defined. No.man ever attempted to 


define magnitude; yet there is no word whofe meaning is more 
diftin@ly or more generally underftood. We cannot give a logt- 
cal definition of thought, of duration, of number, or of motion. 


When men attempt to define fach things, they give no light. 
They may give a fynonymous word or ph ie, but it will proba- 
bly be a worfe for a better. If they will define, the definition 
will either be grounded upon a-hypothefis, or it will darken the 


fubje@ rather than throw light upon it. 


The Ariftotelian definition of motion, that it is “ Aus entis in 
“ gotentia, quatenus in potentia,” has been juftly cenfured by modern 
Philofophers ; yet I think it is matched by what a celebrated mo- 
dern Philofopher has given us, as the moft accurate definition of 
belief, to wit, “ That it is a lively idea related to or affociated 
“ with a prefent itnpreffion.” Yreatife of Human Nature, vol. i. 
p. 172. ““ Memory,” according to the fame Philofopher, “ is 
“ the faculry by which we repeat our iftpreffions, fo as that 
“ they retain'a confiderable degree of their firft vivacity, and 


“ are fomewhat intermediate betwixt an idea and an impreffion.” 


, Evcurp, if his editors have not done him injuftice, has at 
tempted to define a right line, to define unity, ratio and number. 
But thefe definitions are good for’ nothing. We may indeed 
fufpeé&t them not to be Euciip’s ; becanfe they are never once 
quoted in the Elements, and are of ho ufe. 


I fhall not therefore attempt to define active power, that I may 
not be liable to the fame cenfure; but fhall offer fome obferva- 
tions that mity tad its to attend to the conception we have of it 
in our own minds, 

1. Power is not an @bje@ of any of our external’ fenfes, nor 
even wn object of con{cioufnnels, 

That 
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Phat it is not, fen, noniheard, mos scuolved, nor -tafted, nor CHAP. I. 


{melt, needs no proof! ‘That we are not confcious of it, m 
the proper fenfe of that wérd, will bemo lefs evident, if we re- 
flect, that con{cioufnefs is that power 'of the mind by whicl it 
has an immediate knowledge of its own’ operations. Power is 
not an operation of the mind, attd. tlierefore tho object of con- 
{cioufhefs. Indeed every operation of the mitid is the dxertion 
of fome power of the minds; but we are confcious of the ope- 
ration only, the power lies behind the. fcene; and though we 
may juftly infer the power from the operation, it muft ‘be re- 


membered, that inferring is not the province of con{cioufnels, 
but of reafon, 


I acknowledge, therefore, ‘that our having any conception ot 


idea of power is repugnant to Mr Locxz’s theory, that all our fim- 


ple ideas are got eithégby the external {enfes, or by con{cioufnefs. 
Both cannot.be true. Mr Hume perceived this repugnancy, 
and coniiftently maintaimed, that we have no idea of power. 
Mr Locke did not perceive it. If he had, it might have led 
him to fufped his theory ; for when theory is repugnant to fact, 


it is eafy to fee which ought to yield. I am ofiafcious. that I 


have a conception or idea of power, but, ftridtly fpeaking, I am 
not confeious that I have power. | 


I fhall have occafion to thew, that we have very early, from 
our conftitution, a conviction-or belief of fome degree of active 
power in ourfelves. This belief, however, is not confcioufnets': 
For we may be deceived in it; but the reftimony of confciouf- 
nefs can never deceive. Thus, a man who is ftruck with a palfy 
in the night commonly knows not that he has loft the power ‘of 
fpeech till he attempts to fpeak,; he knows tot whether he can 
move his hands and arms tift/he makes the tHal; and if, with- 
out making trial, he confults his confciou{nefs ever fo attentive- 
ly, it will give him no information whether Be'thas loft 'thefe 
powers, or {till retains them. 


From 
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CHAP. I. 
Se 


EssAY 1 


From this we muft conclude, that the. powers wae have are-not 
an object of confcionfnefs, though it would be foolith to cenfure 
this way of ipeaking in popular difcourfe, which requires not 
accurate attention to the different provinces of our various fa- 
culties. The teftimony of confcioufnefs is always unerring, nor 
was it ever called in queftion by the greateft fceptics, ancient or 
modern, 


2. A fecond obfervation is, That as there are fome things of 
which we have a direct, and. others ef which we have only a re- 
lative conception, power belongs to the latter clafs. 


As this diftinétion is overlooked by moft writers in logic, I 
fhall beg leave to illuftrate it a little, and then fhall apply it to. 
the prefent fubject. 


Of fome things we know what they are in themfelves; our 
conception of fuch things I cal} dired. Of other things, we 
know. not what they are in themfelves,. but only that they have 
certain properties or attributes, or certain relations to other 
things ; of thefe our conception is only melative. 


To illuftrate this by fome examples: In the univerfity-library, 
i all for the book, prefs L, fhelf 10. No. 10.3 the library- 
keeper muft have fuch.a conception of the book I want, as to be 
able to diftinguifh it from ten thoufand that are under his care. 
But what conception does he form -of it-from my words? They 
inform him neither of. the. author, nor the fubject, nor the lan- 
guage, or the fize, nog.the, binding, but. only of its mark and 
place. His conception of: it is merely relative to thefe circum- 
ftances 3. .yet..this relative, notion epables him to diftinguith it 
from every. other kook: ia.the library. 


Viet ef hd 


cideptal relations, as in the example juft now mentioned, but 
from qualities or attributes effential to the thing. 
Of 
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Of his kind are out.metiens both. of .body and. inind... What CHAP. I 


‘is body? Ite, fay Philofophers, shat whigh is extended, folid and 
divifible. Says the querifty, 1 do not.afk whax the properties of 
bedy are, but what is the thing itfelf; let me firft know direly 
what body is, and then confider its properties? To this demand 
I am afraid the querift will meet with no fatisfactory anfwer ; 
becaufe our notion of body is not direct but relative to its quar 
lities. We know that it is fomething extended, folid and divi- 
fible, and we know no more. . 


Again, if it fhould be atked, What is mind? It as-that which 
thinks. I afk not what it does, or what its operations are, but 
what it is? To this I can find no anfwer; our notion of mind 
being not direct, but relative to its operations,’ as our notion of 
body is relative to ifs qualities. 


There are even many of the qualities of body; of which we 
have only a relative conception. What is heat in a body? It is 
a quality which affects the fenfe of touch in a certain way. If 
you want to know, not how .it affects the fenfe of touch, but 
what it is in itfelf; this I confefs I know not. My conception 
of it is not direct, but relative to the effect it has upon bodies. 


The notions we have of all thofe qualities which Mr Locke, 


calls fecondary, and of thofe he calls powers of bodies, fuch- as 
the power of the magnet to attract iron; or off five to burn 
wood, arc relative: 


Having given examples of things of which our conception’ is 
only relative, it may be proper to mention fome of ‘which it is 
dire@. Of this kind, are all the primary qualities of body ; fi- 
gure, extenfion, folidity, hardnefs, fuidity, and the like. Of 
thefe we have,a direct and immediate knowledge'from our fenfes. 
To this clafg belong alfo all the operations of mind of which we 
are con{cious. I"know what thought is, what memory, what a 
purpofe, what a promife. 

B There 
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CHAP. I. 
Neseean pana 


Evssia HW 


There are fomme.chings of which we:canhave bech« dined and 
a relative conceptien..4:can diréétly-conceive ten thoufand men 
or ten thoufand poands, becafife both are objects of fenfe, and 
may be feen.. But whether | dee fuch an objedt, or directly con- 
ceive it, my notion of it is indiftin@t; it is only that of a great 
multitude of men, or of a great heap of money; and a {mall 
addition or diminution makes.mo perceptible change in the no- 
tion I form in this way. But 1 cau form a relative notion of 
the fame number of men or of pounds, by attending to the re- 
Jations which this number has to ether numbers, greater or lefs. 
Then I perceive that the relative notion is diftinét and {cientific. 
For the addition of a fingle man, or a fingle pound, or even of 
a penny, is eafily perceived. 


In like manner, I can form a dire@ notion of a polygon of a 
thoufand equal fides and.equal angles. This dire@ notion can- 
not be more diftingt, when conceived in the mind, than that 
which I get by &ght, when the objec? is before me ; and I find it 
fo indiftinc, that it has the fatie appearance to my eye, or to 
my direct conception, as @ polygon of a thoufaad and one, or 
of nine hondred and ninety-nine fides. But when I form a rela- 
tive canception of it, by attending to the relation it bears to 


polygons of a greater.or jefs number of fides, my notion of it 


becomes diftinct and fcientifice, and lean demonftrate the pro- 
perties by which it is diftinguithed from all other polygons. 
From thefe inftances it appears, that our relative conceptions of 
things are not always lefs diftinG, nor lefs fit materials for accu- 
rate. reafoning, than thofe that are dire; and that the con- 
trary may happen in a remarkable degree. 


Our cenception of :power is relative to its exertions or effeds. 
Power is one thing's, its exertion is another thing. It is true, 
there can be no exertion without power; but there may be power 
that is not exerted. Thus a man may have power to {peak when 
he is filent; he may have power to rife and walk when he fits fill. 

But 
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‘Bur though ‘it be one thing to: fpeak, andianother-to have the CHAP. 1. 


power of fpeaking, I apprehetid: wwe -conceive-of the power as 
fomerhing which has a certant relateeh to the effect. And of 
every power we form our sotinn dy the effect which it is able to 
produce. 


3. It is evident that power is a quality, and cannot exift with- 
out a fubje& to which it belongs. 


That power may exift without any being or fubje& to which 
that pdwer may be attributed, is an abfurdicy, fhocking to every 
man of common underftanding. 


It 1s a quality which may be varied, not only in uegree, but 
alfo in kind; and we diftinguifh both the kinds and degrees by 
the effe@ts which they are able to preducc. 


Thus a power to fly, and a power to reafon, are different kinds 
of power, their effects being different m kind. But a power to 
carry one hundred weight, and a power to carry two hundred, 
are different degrees of the fame kind. 


4. We cannot conclude the want of power from its not being, 


exerted; nor from the exertion of a lefs degree of power, can 
we conclude that there is no preater degree in the fubjeQ. Thus, 
though a man ona particular occafion faid nothing, we cannot 

conclude from that circumftance, that he had not the power of 
fpeech; nor from a man’s carrying ten pound weight, can we 
conclude that he had not pewer to carry twenty, 


gs. There are fome qualities that ‘have a contrary; others that 
have not ; power is a quality of. the latter kita, : 


Vice is contrary to virtue, mifery ta happinets hatred to love, 
negation to affirmation ; but there is no contrary to power.’ Weak- 
B 2 nefs 


12 E°s 8 A ¥ I. 


ha 


CHAP.1. nefs or impotence are defects or privations of power, but .not 
contraries to it. 


If what has been faid of power be eafily underftood, and rea- 
dily affented to, by all who underftand our language, as I believe 
it is, we may from this juftly conclude, That we have a diftinct 
notion of power, and may reafon about it with underftanding, 
though we can give no logical definition of it.. 


If power were a thing of which we have no idea, as fome 
Philofophers have taken much pains to prove, that is, if power 
were a word without any meaning, we could neither affirm nor 
deny any thing concerning it with underftanding. We fhould 
Have equal reafon to fay that it is a fubftance, as that it is a qua- 
lity; that ic does not admit of degrees as that it dues. If the 
underftanding’ immediately affents to oue of thefe affertions, and 
revolts from the contrary, we may conclude with certainty, that 
we put fome meaning upon the word power, that is, that we 
have fome idea of it. And it is chiefly for the fake of this con- 
clufion, that I have enumerated fo many obvious things concern- 
ing it. 


_ ?¥he ‘tert active power is ufed, I conceive, to diftinguith it 
from fpeculative powers. As all languages diftinguith action 
from fpeculation, the fame diftinétion is applied to the powers 
by which they are produced. The powers of feeing, hearing, 
remembering, diftinguifhing, judging, reafoning, are {peculative 
powers ; the pawer ‘of executing any work of art or labour is 
active power, 


There are many things related to power, in fuch a manner, that 
we can have no notion of them if we have none of power. 


The exertion ‘of active power we call af%om; and as every 


action produces fome change, fo every change muft be caufed by 
fome 
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fome exertion, or by the ceflation of fowkr exertion of power. That CHAP. UL ° 
i b 7 "acshaoh yaeals? 

which produces a change by the exertion of its power, we call 

the caufe of that change; and the change produced, the efed of 

that 'caufe, 


When one being, by its active power, produces any change 
upon another, the laft is faid to be pafive, or to be acted upon. 
Thus we fee that action and: paffion, caufe and effect, exertion: 
and operation, have fuch a relation to active power, that if it 
be underftood, they are underftoed: of confequence; but if 
power be a word without any meaning, all thofe words which 
are related to it, muft be words without any meaning. They 
are, however, common words in our language ; and equivalent 
words have always been common in all languages. 


It would be very.ftrange indeed, if mankind had always ufed 
thefe words fo familiarly, without perceiving that they had no 
meaning ; and that this difcovery thould have:heen firft made by,, 
a Philofopher of the prefent age. 


With equal reafon it might be maintained, that though there 
are words in all languages to exprefs fight, and words to fignify 
the various colours which are objects of:fght; yet that all man- 
kind from the beginning of the world had been blind, and never 
had an idea of fight or of colour.) But: there.are no abfurdities 
fo grofs as thofe which Philofophers have advanced concerning 


ideas. 


C H A P. I. 
The fame ‘Subject. 


HERE are, I believe, no abftract notions, that are to be 
found more early, or more univerfally, in the minds of men, 


than thofe of acting, and being acted upon. Every child that 
underftands 
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EssAY I 


CHAP... underftands the diftinGion .between ftriking and being ftruck, 


muft have the conception of ation and paffion. 


We find accordingly, that there is no language fo imperfed, but 
that it has active and paffive verbs, and participles ; the one fig- 
nifying fome kind of action; the other the being acted upon. 
This diftinction enters into the original contexture of all lan- 
guages. 


Active verbs have a form and conftruction proper to them- 
felves ; paflive verbs a different form and a different cenftruction. 
Jn all languages, the nominative to an adtive verb is the agent; 
the thing acted upon is put in an oblique cafe. In paflive verbs, 


‘the thing a€ted upon is the nominative, and the agent, if expref- 


fed, muft be in an oblique cafe; as in this example: Raphael 
drew the Cartoons; the Gartoons were drawn by Raphael. 


Every diftin@ion which we find in the ftructure of all lan- 
guages, muft have been familiar to thofe who framed the lan- 
guages at firft, and to all who {peak them with underftanding. 


Ig may be objected to this argument, taken from the ftructure 
of language, in the ufe of active and paffive verbs, that active 
verbs are not always ufed to denote an action, nor is the nomina- 
tive before an active verb, conceived in all cafes to be an agent, 
in the ftrict fenfe of that word; that there are many pafflive 
verbs which have an active fignification, and active verbs which 
have a paflive. From thefe facts, it may be thought a juft con- 
clufion, that in contriving the different forms of active and paf- 
five verbs, and their different conftruction, men have not been 
governed by a regard to any diftinction between action and paf- 
fion, but by chance, or fome accidental caufe. 


In anfwer to this objection, the fact on which it is founded, 
muft 
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muft. be admitted ; but I think the.conslufion.not juftly.drawn CHAR dt, 


from it, for the following reafons: 


1. It feems contrary to reafon,.to attribute to chance or acci- 
dent, what is fubje& to rules, even. though there may be excep- 
tions to the rule. The exceptions may, in fuch a cale, be attri- 
buted to accident, but the rule cannot. There is perhaps hard- 
ly any thing in language fo general, as not to admit of excep- 
tions. It cannot be denied to be a general rule, that verbs and 
participles have an active and a paflive voice; and as this is a 
general rule, not in one language only, but in all the languages 
we are acquainted with, it fhews evidently that men, in the ear- 
lieft ftages, and in all periods of fociety, have diftinguifhed action 
from paflion. 


2. It is to be obferved, that the forms of language are often ap- 
plied to purpofes different from thofe for which they were ori- 
ginally intended. ‘The varieties of a language, even the moft 
perfect, can never be made. equal to all the variety of human 
conceptions. The forms and modifications of language muft be 
confined within certain limits, that they may not exceed the ca- 
pacity of human memory. Therefore, in all languages, there 
muft be a kind of frugality ufed, to make one form of expref- 
fion ferve many different purpoles, like Sir Hudibras’ dagger, 
which, though made to ftab or break a head, was put to many 
other ufes. Many examples might be produced of this frugali- 
ty in language. Thus the Latins and Greeks had five or fix 
cafes of nouns, to exprefs the various relations that one thing 
could bear to another. The genitive cafe muft have been at 
firft intended to exprefs fome one capital relation, fuch as that 


of poffeffion or of property; but it would be very difficult to. 
enumerate all the relations which, in the progrefs of language,, 


it was ufed to exprefs. The fame obfervation. may be applied 
to other cafes of nouns. | 
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The flighteft fimilitude or analogy is thought fufficient to juf- 
tify the extenfion of a form of {peech beyond its proper mean- 
ing, whenever the language does not afford a more proper form. 
In the moods of verbs, a few of thofe which occur moft fre- 
quemly are diftinguifhed by different forms, and thefe are made 
to fupply all the forms that are wanting. The fame obferva- 
tion may be applied to what is called the vores of verbs. An 
active and a paflive are the capital ones ; fome languages have 
more, but no language fo many as to anfwer to all the variations 
of human thought. We cannot always coin new ones, and there- 
fore muft ufe fome one or other of thofe that are to be found 
in the language, though at firft intended for another purpofe. 


3. A third obfervation in anfwer to the objection is, That we 
can point out a caufe of the frequent mifapplication of active 
verbs, to things which have no proper activity : A cauile which 
extends to the greater part of fuch mifapplications, and which 
confirms the account I have given of the proper intention of 
active and paflive verbs. 


As there is no principle, that appears to be more univerfally ac- 
knowledged by mankind, from the firft dawn of reafon, than, that 
every change we obferve in nature muft have a caufe; fo this is no 
fooner perceived, than there arifes in the human mind, a ftrong 
defire to know the caufes of thofe changes that fall within our 
obfervation. Felix gui potuit rerum cognofcere caufus, is the voice of 
nature in all men. Nor is there any thing that more early di- 
ftinguifhes the rational from the brute creation, than this avidi- 
ty to know the caufes of things, of which I fee no fign in brute- 
animals, 


It muft furely be admitted, that in thofe periods wherein lan- 
guages are formed, men are but poorly furnifhed for carrying on 
this inveftigation with fuccels. We fee, that the experience of 
thoufands of years is neceflary to bring men into the right track 

In 
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in this’ inveftigation, if indeed they can yet be-faid to be brought CHAP. 1 


into it. What innumerable errers rude ages muft fall into, with 
regard to caufes, from impatience to judge, and inability to judge 
right, we may conjecture from reafon, and may fee from experi- 
ence; from liao I think; 4 it is evident, weir fuppofing active verbs 








led action, 9 soir nominatives to eae the agent; yet, in 
the rude and*fmlitrous ftate wherein languages are formed, there 
muft be ‘nmatnerible mifapplications of fuch verbs and nomina- 
tives, and many things {poken of as active, which have no real 
activity. 


To this we may add, that it is a general prejudice of our carly 
years, and of rude nations, when we perceive any thing to be 
changed, and do not perceive any other thing which we can be- 
lieve to be the caufe of that change, to impute it to the thing itfelf, 
and conceive it to be active afid animated, fo far as to have the 
power of producing that change in itfelf. Hence, to a child, or to 
a favage, all yature feems to be animated; the fea, the earth, the 
air, the fun, moon, and ftars, rivers, fountains and groves, arc 
conceived to be active and animated beings. As this is a fentiment 
natural to man in his rude ftate, it has, on that account, even in 
polithed nations, the verifimilitude that is required in poetical fic- 
tion and fable, and makes perfonification one of the moft agreeable 
figures in poetry and eloquence. 


The origin of this prejudice probably is, that we judge of other 
things by ourfelves, and therefore are difpofed to afcribe to them 
that life and activity which we know to be in onrfelves. 


A little girl afcribes to her doll, the paffions and fentiments 
fhe feels in herfelf. Even brutes feem to have fomething .of this 
nature. Ayoung cat, when fhe fees any brifk motion in a feather 
or a ftraw, is prompted, by natural inftind, to hunt it as fhe would 


hunt a moufe. 
C Whatever 
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Whatever be the origin of this prejudice in mankind, it has a 
powerful influence upon language, and leads men, in the ftruc- 
ture of language, to afcribe action to many things that are merely 
paifive ; becanfe, when fuch forms of fpeech were invented, thofe 
things were really believed to be active. Thus we fay, the wind 
blows, the fea rages, the fun rifes and fets, bogimmgravitate and 


move. 


When experience difcovers that thefe things are altogether in- 
active, it is eafy to correét our opinion about them ; but it is not 
fo eafy to alter the eftablifhed forms of language. The mott 
perfect and the moft polifhed languages are like old furniture, 
which is never perfe€tly fuited to the prefent tafte, but retains 
fomething of the fathion of the times when it was made. 


Thus, though all men of knowledge believe, that the fuccef- 
fion of day and night is owing to the rotation of the earth round 
its axis, and not to any diurnal motion of the heavens; yet 
we find ourfelves under a neceffity of {peaking in the old ftyle, 
of the fun’s rifing and going down, and coming to the meridian. 
And this ftyle is ufed, not only in converfing with the vulgar, 
but when men of knowledge converfe with one another. And 
if we fhould fuppofe the vulgar to be at laft fo far enlightened, 
as to have the fame belief with the learned, of the caufe of day 
and night, the fame ftyJe would ftill be ufed. 


From this inftance we may learn, that the language of man- 
kind may furnith good evidence of opinions which have been 
early and univerfally entertained, and that the forms contrived 
for exprefling fuch opinions, may remain in ufe after the opinions 
which gave rife to them have been greatly changed. 


Active verbs appear plainly to have been firft contrived to ex- 
prefs action. They are ftill in general applied to this purpofe. 
And though we find many inftances of the application of active 
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verbs to things which we now believe not to be active, this CHAP. IL 


ought to be afcribed to mens having once had the belief that 
thofe things are active, and perhaps; in fome cafes, to this, that 
forms of expreffion are commonly extended, in courfe of tafe, 
beyond their original mtention, either from analogy, or becanfe 
more proper aa for the purpofe are not found in lan- 


guage. " 


Even the mifapplication of this notion of action and adtive 
power fhews that there is fuch a notion in the human mind, and 
fhews the neceffity there is in philofophy of diftinguifhing the 
proper application of thefe words, from the vague and improper 
application of them, founded on common language, or on po- 
pular prejudice. 


Another argument to fhew that all men have a notion or idea 
of active power is, that there are many operations of mind com- 
mon to all men who have reafon, and neceffary in the ordinary 
conduct of life, which imply a belief of active power in our- 
felves and in others. 


All our volitions and efforts to aé&, all our deliberations, our 
purpofes and promifes, imply a belief of a€tive power ‘in our. 
felves ; our counfels, exhortations and commands, imply a belief 
of active power in thofe to whom they are addrefled. 


If aman fhould make an effort to fly to the moon; if he fhould 
even deliberate about it, or refolve to do it, we fhould conclude 
him to be lunatic; and even lunacy would not account for his 
conduc, unlefs it made him believe the thing to be in his power. 


If a man promifes to pay me a fum of money to-morrow, with- 
out believing that it will then be in his power, he:is not an ho- 
neft man; and; if 1 did not believe that it will then be in his 
power, I fhould ‘have no dependence on his promife. 

C 2 All 
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All our powér is; without doubt, derived from the Author of 
our being, and, as he gave it freely, he may take it away when 
he will. No man can be certain of the continuance of any of 
liftxpowers of body or mind for a moment; and, therefore, in 
every promife, there is a condition underftood, to wit, if we 
live, if we retain that health of body and foundnefs of mind 
which is neceflary to the performance, and if nothing happen, 
in the providence of Gon, which puts it out of ‘our power. 
The rudeft favages are taught by nature to admit thefe condi- 
tions in all promifes, whether they be exprefled or not ; and no. 
man is charged with breach of promife, when he fails through 
the failure of thefe conditions. 


It is evident, therefore, that, without the belief of fome ac- 
tive power, uo honeft man wuuld make a promife, no wife man 
would truft toa promife; and it is no lefs evident, that the be- 
lief of active power, in ourfelves or in others, implies an idea 
or notion of active power. 


The fame reafoning may be applied to every inftance wherein 
we give counfel to others, wherein we perfuade or command. 
As long, therefore, as mankind are beings who can deliberate and 
refolve ‘and will, as long as they can give counfel, and exhort, and 
command, they muft believe the exiftence of active power in 
themfelves, and im others, and thergfore muft have a notion or 
idea of active power. 


It might farther be obferved, that power is the proper and 
immediate object of ambition, one of thé moft univerfal paf- 
fions of the human mind, and that which makes the greatett fi- 
gure in the hiftory of all ages. Whether Mr Hume, in defence 
of his fyftem, would maintain that there is no fuch paffion in 
mankind as ambition, or that ambition is not a vehement defire 
of power, or that men may have a vehement defire of power, 


without having any idea of power, I will not pretend to divine. 
I 
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I cannot help repeating my apolbgy for iafifting fo long in the CHAP. IL 


refutation of fo great an abfirrdity. It is a capital.doctrine in a 
late celebrated fyftem of Suman nature,.that we. have no idea 
of power, not even in the Deity 5 that. we. are not able to di 

ver a fingle inftance of it, either. in body or fpirit, eith€r in 
superior or inferior natures.;, and,that we deceive ourfelves 
when we imagine that we are poffleffed of any idea of this kind. 


Yo fupport this important doctrine, and the out-works thai 
are railed in its defence, a great part of the firft volume of the 
Treatife of Human Nature is employed. That fyftem abounds 
with conclufions the moft abfurd that ever were advanced by 
any Philofopher, deduced with great acutenefs and ingenuity 
from principles commonly received by Philofophers. To reject’ 
fuch conclufions as unworthy of a hearing, would be difrefpect- 
ful to the ingenious author ; and to refute them is difficult, and 
appears ridiculous. 


It is difficult, becaufe we can hardly find principles to reafon 
from, more evident than thofe we with to prove ; and it appears. 
ridiculous, becaufe, as this author juftly obferves, next to the 
ridicule of denying an eyident truth, is that of taking much 
pains to prove it. 


Proteftants complain, with juftice, of the hardfhip put upon 
them by Roman Catholics, in requiring them to prove that bread 
and wine is not flefh and blood. They have, however, fubmit- 
ted to this hardfhip for the fake of truth. I think jt is no lefs 
hard to be put to prove that men have an idea of power. 


What convinces myfelf that I have an idea of power is, that L 
am confcious that I know what I mean by that word, and, 
while I have this confcioufnefs, I difdain equally to hear argu- 
ments for or againft my having fuch an idea. But if we would 
convince thefe, who, being led away by prejudice, or by autho- 

rity, 
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‘CHAP. IL yity, deny that they have any fuch idea, we muft condefcend to 
ufe fuch arguments as the fubject will afford, and fuch as we 
fhould ufe with a man who fhould deny that mankind have any 
ike of magnitude or of equality. 


The arguments I have adduced are taken from thefe five to- 
pics: 1. That there are many things that we can affirm or deny 
concerning power, with underftanding. 2. That there are, in all 
languages, words fignifying, not only power, but fignifying many 
other things that imply power, fuch as, action and paffion, caufe 
and effea, energy, operation, and others. 3. That in the ftruc- 
ture of all languages, there is an active and paffive form in verbs 
and participles, and a different conftruction adapted to thefe 
forms, of which diverfity no account can be given, but that it has 
been intended to diftinguifh action from paffion. 4. That there 
are many operations of the human mind familiar to every man 
come to the ufe of reafon, and neceffary.in the ordinary con- 
duét of life, which imply a conviction of fome degree of power 
in ourfelves and in others, 5. That the defire of power is one 
of the ftrongeft paffions of human nature. 


C H A P. Il. 


Of Mr Locke's Account of our Idea of Power. 


HIS author, having refuted the Cartefian doctrine of ignate 
ideas, took up, perhaps too rafhly, an opinion that aa our 
fimple ideas are got, either by fenfation or by reflection ; that is, 
by our external fenfes, or by confcioufnefs of the operations of 
our own minds. 


Through the whole of his Effay, he fhews a fatherly affec- 
tion to this opinion, and often ftrains very hard to reduce our 
fimple ideas to, one of thofe fources, or both, Of this, feveral 

inftances 


Mr LOCKE’s ACCOUNT OF POWER, 
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inftances might be given, in -his’ account'.of our idea of fub- CHAP. IIL 


ftance, of duration, of perfonal identiry. Omitting thefe, as 
foreign to the prefent fubje@, 1 fhall only take notice of the ac- 
count he gives of our idea of power. 


The fum of it is, That obferving, by our fenfes, various 
changes in objects, we colle& a poflibility in one obje@ to be 
changed, and in another a poflibility of making that change, 
and fo come by that idea which we call power. 


Thus we fay the fire has a power to melt gold, and gold has 
power to be melted ; the firft he calls active, the fecond paflive 
power. 


He thinks, however,.that we have the moft diftnmé& notion of 
active power, by attending to the power which we ourfelves ex- 
ert, in giving motion to our bodies when at reft, or im directing 
our thoughts to this or the other object as we will. And this 
way of forming the idea of power he attributes to refleCtion, as 
he refcrs the former to fenfation. 


On this account of the origin of our idea of power, [ would 
beg leave to make two remarks, with the refpect that is moft 
jufily due to fo great a Philofopher, and fo good a man. 


1. Whereas he diftinguifhes power into aéive and paffive, l con- 
ceive paflive power is no power at all. He means by it, the pof- 
fibility of being changed. To call this power, feems to be a 
mifapplication of the word. I do not remember to have met 
with the phrafe pafive power in any other good author. Mr 
Locke feems to have been unlucky in inventing it; and it de- 
ferves not to be retained in our language. 


Perhaps he was unwarily led into it, as an oppofite to active 
power. But I conceive we call certain powers adfive, to diftin- 
guifh 
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‘CHAP. NL. guith them from other powers that are called /peculative. As all 
mankind diitinguifh action from fpeculation, it is very proper to 
diftinguifh the powers by which thofe different operations are 
pe: formed, into active and f{peculative. Mr Locke indeed acknow- 
ledges that ative power is more propcrly called power; but I 
{ec no propriety at all in paffive power ; it is a powerlefs power, 
and a contradiction in terms. 


2. | would obferve, that Mr Locke feems to have impofed 
upon bimfelf, in attempting to reconcile this account of the 
idea of power to his favourite doctrine, That all our fimple ideas 
are ideas of fenfation, or of refleCtion. 


There are two fteps, according to his account, which the 
mind takes, m forming this idea of power; Arf, 1. obferves 
changes in things; and, /econdly, From thefe changes, it infers a 
caufe of them, and a power to producé them. 


If both thefe fleps are operations of the external fenfes, or of 
con{cioufnefs, then the idea of power may be called an idea of 
fenfation, or of reflection. But, if either of thofe fteps requires 
the co-operation of other powers of the mind, it will follow, 
that the idea of power cannot be got by fenfation, nor by reflec- 
tion, nor by both together. Let us, therefore, contider cach of 
thefe fteps by itfelf. 


Firff, We obferve various changes in things. And Mr Locker 
takes it for granted, that changes in external things are obferved 
by our fenfes, and that changes in our thoughts are obferved by 
confcioufnels. 


I grant that it may be faid, that changes in things are ob- 
ferved’by our fenfes, when we do not mean to exclude evéry other 
faculty from a fhare in this operation. And it would be ridicu- 
lous to cenfure the phrafe, when it is fo ufed in popular difcourfe. 

Bur 
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But it is neceflary. to. Mg Lockz’s purpofe, that changes. in 
external things fhould.be' obfegved :by the fenfes alone, excluding 
every other faculty ;-becaule. every faculty.shat is neceflary i in 
order to obferve the change, will claim a fhare in, the origipeof 
the idea of power. 


Now, it is evident, that memory is no lefs neceflary than the 
fenfes, in order to our obferving changes in external things, and 
therefore the idea of power, derived from the changes obferved, 
inay as juftly be afcribed to memory as to the fenfes, 


Every change fuppofes two ftates of the thing changed, Both 
thefe {tates may be paft; one of them at leaft muft be paft; and 
one only can be prefent. By our fenfes we may obferve the pre“ 
fent ftate of the thing; but.memory muft fupply us with the 
paft; and, unlefs we remember the paft ftate, we can, perceive 
no change. 


The fame obfervation may be applied to confcioufnefs. .The 
truth, therefore, is, that, by the fenfes alone, without memory, 
or by confcioufnefs alone, without memory, no change can be 
obferved. Every idea, therefore, that is derived from obferving 
changes in things, muft have its origin, partly from memory, 
and not from the fenfes alone, nor from confciou{nefs alone, nor 
from both together. 


The fecond ftep made by the mind in forming this idea of 
power is this: From the chafges obferved we collect a caufe of 
thofe changes, and a power ta produce them. 


Here one might afk Mr Locker, whether it is by our fenfer 
that we draw this conclufion, or is it by conftioufnefs? Is rea- 
foning the province of the fenfes, or is it the province of con- 
{cioufnets? If the fenfes can draw one conclufion from premifes, 
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CHAP. IV. they may draw five -hundred, and demenftrate the whole gle- 
| ° 


ments of Evcuip. 


“Tisys, I think, it appears, that the account which Mr Locker 
hinfelf gives of the origin of our idea of power, cannot be re- 
conciled to his favourite do@rine, That all our fimple ideas have 
their origin from fenfation or reflection ; and that, in attempting 
to derive the idea of power from thefe two fources only, he un- 
awares brings in our memory, and our reafoning power, for a 
{hare in its origin. 


Cc H A P. IV. 
Gf Mr Humn’s Opinion of the Idea of Power. 


HiiS very ingenious author adopts the principle of Mr 
Locke before mentioned, That all our fimple ideas are de- 

rived either from fenfation or reflection. This he feems to un- 
derftand, even in a ftricter fenfe than Mr Locxe did. For he 
will have all our fimple ideas to be copies of preceeding impref- 
fions, either of our external fenfes or of con{cioufnefs. “ After 


‘“ she moft accurate examination,”. fays he, “ of which I am 


“ capable, I venture to afirm, that the rule here holds without 
“any exception, and that every fimple idea has a fimple im- 
“ preflion which refembles it, and every fimple impreflion a 
“ correfpondent idea. Every. one may fatisfy himfelf in this 
‘‘ point, by running over as many as he pleafes.” 


I obferve here, by the way, that this conclufion is formed by 
the author rafhly and ynphilofophically. For it is a conclufion 
that admits of no proof, but by induétion; and it is upon this 
ground that he himfelf founds it. The induction cannot be per- 
fect till every fimple idea that can enter into the human mind 
be examined, and be fhewn to be copied from a refembling im- 

preffion 
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have made'this examination’ pf all our ‘fi triple idgas withgut.ex- 
ception; and, therefore, no man can, confiftently with the rules 
of philofophifing, affure-us, ‘thwtithivewndhifien elds wictout 


any exception. 


The author profefles, in his title-page, to introdute:into moral, 
fubjects the experimental method of reafoniiig.. This «was a very. 
laudable attempt but he oughtto have known, that it is a mule 
in the experimental method of reafoning, That:conclufions efta- 
blithed by induction ought never'to exclude exceptions, if any 
fuch fhould afterwards appear from’ obfervation or experiment. 
Sir Isaac Newton, {peaking of fuch conclufions, fays, “ Et fi 
‘¢ quando in experiundo poftea reperiatur yr quod a parte 
“ contraria faciat; tum demum, non fine iftis exceptionibus af- 
“ firmetur conclufio opportebit.” “ But,’ fays our author, “1 
will venture to affirm, that the rule here holds without any ex- 


** ception.” 


Accordingly, throughout the whole treatife, this general rule 
is conftdered as of fufficient’ authority, in itfelf, to exclude, 
even from a hearing, every thing that appears to be an exception 
to it. This is contrary to the fundamental principles of the ex- 
perimental method of reafoning, and thereforé may be’ called 
rafh and unphilofophical. 


Having thus eftablifhed this general principle, the author does 
great execution by it athong our ideas. He findé,*that % we have 
no idea of fabftance, material or fpiritual; that body and mind 
are only certain trains of related impreffions and ideas; ‘that we 
have no idea of fpace or duration, and. no idea’ af ‘power; ative 


or intellective. 


Mr Lock KE tifed his principle’ Of fenfation and reflection with 


greater ‘modération and metcy.’ Being wnwilling’ to thruft the 
D2 ideas 
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ideas we have ‘weritibned ‘into “the "Winds of nonsexiftence, he 
ftretches fenfation and refle@ion ta the very utmoft, in order to 
receive thefe ideas within the pale ; and draws them into it, as 
it Were by violence. 


But this‘author, inftead ‘of fhewing thém any favour, feems 
fond to get rid of them: 


OF the ideas rhentigned, it is only that of power that con- 
cerns our prefent fobjed. And, with regard to this, the author 
boldly affirms, “ ‘That we never have any idea of power ; that 
“Wwe deceive ourfelves when we imagine we are poffefled of any 


bas idea of this kind.” 


He begins with obferving, “ That the terms efficacy, agency, 
es power, force, energy, are all nearly fynonymous ; ; and therefore 
“ it is an abfurdity to employ any of them in defining the reft. 
“ By this obfervation,” fays he, “ we reject ‘at once all the vul 
* gar definitions which Philoféphers have given of power and 


“ efficacy.” 


Surely this author was not ‘ignorant, that there are many 
things of which we have a clear and diftin® conception, which 
are fo fimple in their nature, that they cannot be defined any 
other way than by fynonymous words. It is true that this is not 
a logical definition, but that there is, as he affirins, an abfurdity 
in ufing it, when no better can*bé had, I cannot perceive. | 


He might here have’ ‘applied: to power and ¢ficacy what he fays, 
in another place, of pride and humility. ‘“ The'paffions of pride 
“ and bumility,” he fays, “ being’ ‘fimple and ‘uniform impref- 
“ fions, it is impoflible we can ever give’a juft definition of 
“them. As ‘the -worié are of general ufe, and the things they 
“ reprefent the moft.commdn of anv. everv one. of himfelf, 
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“ miftake.’”’ 


He mentions Mr Locxe’s account of the idea of power, That,- 
obferving various changes in things, we conchide, ‘that there 
muft be fomewhere a power capable of producing them, aud fo 
arrive at laft, by this reafoning, at the idea of power and effi- 
cacy. 


“ But,” fays he,, { to be fatisfied that this. explication is more 
“ popular than philofophical, we need but reflec on two very 
“ obvious’ principles ; fizf, That. reafon alone can’ neyer give 
“ rife to any original idea ; and, fecondly, That reafon, as di- 
“ ftinguifhed from experience, can never make us conclude, 
“ that a caufe, or productive quality, is abfolutely requifite to 
“ every beginning of exiftence,” 


Before we confider the two principles which our author op-~ 
pofes to the popular opinion of Mr Locks, I obferve, 


Firft, That there are fome popular opinions, which, on that 
very account, deferve more regard from Philofophers, than this 
author is willing to beftow. 


That things cannot begin to exift, nor undergo any change, 
without a caufe that hath power to produce that change, is: in- 
deed fo popular an opinion, that, I believe, this ‘author is ‘the. 
firft of mankind that ever called it in queftion. It is fo popular, 
that there is not aman of common prudence .who does not act 
from this opinion, and rely upon it every day of his life. And 
any man who. fhould conduct! himéfelf by the contrary opiniaay 
would foon be confined as infane, and continue in that ftate,, 
till a fafficient.caufe was found for his enlargement... 


Such a popular opinion as this, ftands upon a higher authori- 
ty 
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CHAP. IV. ty than that of philofophy, and philofophy muft ftrike fait to it, if 


fhe would norrender herfelf contemptible to. every man of com- 
mon underftanding.: 


For though, in matters of deep fpeculation, the multitude 
muit be guided by Philofophers, yet, in things that are within 
the reach of every man’s underftanding, and upon which the 
whole conduét of human life turns, the Philofopher muft fol- 
iow the multitude, or make himfelf perfectly ridiculous. 


Secondly, 1 obferve, that whether this popular opinion be truc 
dr falfe, it follows from mens having this opinion, that they 
have an idea of power. A falfe opinion about power, no lefs 
than a true, implies an idea of power; for how can men have 
any opinion, true or falfé, about a thing of which they have no 
idea? 


The frf of the very obvious principles which the author op- 
pofes to Mr Locxe’s account of the idea of power, is, That rea- 
fon alone can never give rife to any original idea. 


‘This appears to me fo far from being a very obvious princi- 
ple, that the contrary is very obvious. 


Is it not our reafoning faculty that gives rife to the idea of 
reafoning itfelf? As our idea of fight takes its rife from our be- 
ing endowed with that faculty ; fo does our idea of reafoning. 
Do not the ideas of - denionftration, of probability, our ideas of 
a fyllogifm, of major, minor and conclufion, of an enthymeme, 
dilemma, forites, and all the various modes of reafoning, take 
“tii rife from the faculty of reafon? Or is it paffible, that a 
being, not endowed with the faculty of reafoning, fhould have 
thefe ideas ? ‘This -ptinciple, therefore, is fo far from being ob- 
vioufly true, that it appears to be obvioufly falfe. 

The 
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from experience, can never make us conclude, that a caufe, or 
productive quality, is abfolutely requifite to every beginning of 
exiftence. 


In fome Effays on, the Intelleétual. Powers of Man, I had 
occafion to treat of this principle, That every change im 
nature muft have a caufe; and, to prevent repetition, I beg 
leave to refer the reader to what is faid upon this fubject, 
Effay V\. chap.6. Y endeavoured to thew that it is a firft princi- 
ple, evident to all men come to years of underftanding. Be- 
fides its having been univerfally received, without the leaft 
doubt, from the beginning of the world, it has this fure mark 
of a firft principle, that the belief of it is abfolutely neceflary 
in the ordinary affairs of life, and, without it, no man could 
act with common prudence, or avoid the imputation of infanity. 
Yet a Philofopher, who acted upon the firm belief of it every 
day of his life, thinks fit, in his elofet, to call it in queftion. 


He infinuates here, that we may know it from experience. I 
endeavoured to fhew, that we do not learn it from experience, 
for two reafons. 


Firft, Becaufe it is a neceffary truth, and has always been re- 
ceived as a neceflary trush. Experience gives no information of 
what is neceflary, or of what muft be. 


We may know from experience, what is, or what was, and’ 
from that may probably conclude what fhall be indike circum- 
{tances ; but, with regard. to what muft neceffarily be, experi- 
ence is perfectly filent.. 


Thus we know, by unvaried experience, from the beginning 
of the world, that the fun and ftars. rife in the eaft and fet in the 
weft. But no man believes, that it could not poflibly have been 

otherwife, 
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otherwife, or that it did not depend upon the will and power of 
him who made the world, whether the earth fhould revolve to 


the eaft or to the weft. 


In like manner, if we had experience, ever fo conftant, that 
every change in nature we have obferved, actually had a caufe, 
this might afford ground to believe, that, for the future, it fhall 
be fo; but no ground at all to believe that it muft be fo, and 
cannot be otherwile, 


Another reafon to fhew that this principle is not learned from 
experience is, That experience docs not fhew us a caufe of one 
ma hundred of thofe changes which we obferve, and theretore 
can never teach us that there muft be a caufe of all. 


Of all the paradoxes this author has advanced, there is not 
one more fhockmg to the human underftanding than this, That 
things may begin to cxift without a caufe. This would put an 
end to all {peculation, as well as to all the buiinefs of life. ‘The 
employment of fpeculative men, fince the beginning of the 
world, has been to inveftigate the caufes of things. Whar pity 
is it, they never thought of putting the previous gucftion, Whe- 
ther things have a caufe or not? This queflion has at laft been 
ftarted ; and what is there fo ridiculous as not to be maintained 


-by fome Philofopher? 


Enough has been faid upon it, and more, I think, than it de 
ferves. But, being about to treat of the alive powers of the 
human mind, | thought it improper to take no notice of what 
has been faid by fo celebrated a Philofopher, to fhew, that there 


__is not, im the huinan mind, any idea of power. 
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Whether Beings that have no Will nor Underflanding may have ditrve 
Power ? 


HAT active power is an attribute, which cannot exift but 

in fome being poflefled of that power, and the fubject of 
that attribute, J] take for granted as a felf-evident truth. Whe 
ther there can be active power in a fubject which has no thought, 
uo underftanding, no will, is not fo evident. 


The ambiguity of the words power, cau/fe, agent, and of all 
the words related to thefe, tends to perplex this queftion. , The 
weaknefs of human underftanding, which gives us only an in- 
direct and iclative conception of power, contributes to darken 
our rcafoning, and fhould make us cautious and modeift in our 
determinations. 


We can derive little light in this matter from the events which 
we obferve in the courfe of nature. We percetve changes innu- 
merable in things without us. We know that thofe changes 
muft be produced by the active power of fome agent; but we 
neither perceive the agent nor the power, but the change only, 
Whether the things be active, or merely paffive, 1s not eafily dif 
covered. And though it may be an object of curiofity to the 
fpeculative few, it does not gteatly concern the many. 


To know the event and the circumftances that attended it, 
and to know in what circumitances like events may be expected, 
inay be of confequence in the conduct of life 5 but to know the 
real efficient, whether it be matter or mind, whether of a fupe- 
rior or interior order, concerns us little. 

E Thus 
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Thus it is with regard to all the effects we afcribe to na- 
ture, 


- Nature is the name we give to the efficient caufe of innumera- 
ble effe@s which fall daily under our obfervation. But if it be 
afked what nature is? Whether the firft univertal caufe, or a 
fubordinate one, whether one or many, whether intelligent or 
unintelligent ? Upon thefe points we find various conjectures and 
theories, but no folid ground upon which we can reft. And J 
apprehend the wifeft men are they who are fenfible that they 
know nothing of the matter. 


From the courfe of events in the natural world, we have ffif- 
ficient reafon to conclude the exiftence of an eternal intelligent 
Firft Canfe. But whether he acts immediately in the production 
of thofe events, or by fubordinate intelligent agents, or by in- 
{truments that are unintelligent, and what the number, the na- 
ture, and the differcnt offices of thofe agents or inftruments 
may be; thefe J apprehend to be myfteries placed beyond the 
limits of human knowledge. We fee an eftablithed ordez in the 
fucceffion of natural events, but we fee not the bond that con- 
nects them together, 


Since we derive fo little light, with regard to efficient caufes 
and their active power, from attention to the natural world, let 
us Next attend to the moral, 1 mean, to human actions and con- 


duct. 


Mr Locke obferves very juftly, “ That, from the obferva- 
‘* tion of the operation of bodies by our fenfes, we have but a 
“« very imperfect ob{cure idea of active power, fince they afford us 
“ not any idca in themfelves of the power to begin any action, 
“ either of motion or thought.” He adds, “ Mhat we find in 
“ ourfelves a power to begin or forbear, continue or end feveral 
“ actions of our minds and motions of our bodies, barely by a 

“ thought 
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‘ coinmanding the doing or not doing fuch a particular ation. 


This power which the mind has thus to order the confidera- 
tion of any idea, or the forbearing to confider it, or to pyé- 
fer the motion of any part of the body to its reft, and vice ver- 
fa, in any particular inftance, is that which we call the will. 
The adual exercife of that power, by directing any particular 
‘ action, or its forbearance, is that which we call volition or 
‘© willing.” 
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According to Mr Locxe, therefore, the only cléar notion 01 
idea we have of active power, is taken from the power which 
we find in ourfelves to give certain motions to our bodies, or a 
certain direction to our thoughts ; and this power in ourfelves’ 
can be brought into action only by willing or volition. 


From this, I think, it follows, that, if we had not will, 
and that degree of underftanding which will neceflarily im- 
plies, we could exert no active power, and confequently could 
have none: For power that cannot be exerted is no power. It 
follows alfo, that the active power, of which only we can have 
any diftin@ conception, can be only in beings that have under- 
ffanding and will, 


Power to produce any effect implies power not to produce 
it, We can conceive no way in which power may be deter- 
inined to one of thefe rather than the other, in a being that has 


no will. 


Whatever is the effect of active power muft be fomething that 
is contingent. Contingent exiftence is that which depended 
upon the power and will of its caufe. Oppofed to this, is necef- 
fury exiftence, which we afcribe to the Supreme Being, becaufe 
his exiftence is not owing to the power of any being. The fame 
diftinétion there is between contingent and neceflary truth. 
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‘That the planets of our fyftem go round the fun from weft to 
eaft, is a coutingeni truth ; becaufe it depended upon the power and 
will of him who made the planetary fyftem, and gave motion to it. 
What a circle and a right line can cut one another only m two 
points, isa truth which depends upon no power nor will, and 
therefore is called neceflary and immutable. Contingency, 
therefore, has a relation to active power, as all active power Is 
exerted in contingent events ; and as fach events can have no 
exiflence, but by the exertion of active power, 


When J obferve a plant growing from its feed to maturity, 1 
know that there muft be a caufe that has power to produce this 
eflect. But J fee neither the caufe nor the manner of its ops- 
ration. 


But in certain motions of my body and directions ef my 
thought, L know, not only that there muft be a caufe that has 
power io produce thele effedts, but that | am that caule 3 and I 
aim con{cious of what I do in order to the production of them. 


From the confcioufnefs of our own activity, feems to be de- 
rived, not only the cleareft, but the only conception we can 
form of activity, or the exertion of active power. 


As Tam unable to form a notion of any intellectual powcr 
difflrent in kind from thofe I poffefs, the fame holds with re- 
tpect to active power. If all men had been blind, we fhould 
have had no conception of the power of feeing, nor any name 
for it in language. If man had not the powers of abftraction 
and reafoning, we could not have had any conception of thefe 
operations. In like manner, if he had not fome degree of ac- 
tive power, and if he were not confcious of the exertion of it 
in his voluntary actions, it is probable he could have no con- 
ception of activity, or of active power. 

A 


OF BEINGS THAT HAVE NO UNDERSTANDING. 


A train of events following one another ever fo regularly, 
could never lead us to the notion of a caufe, if we had not, from 
our conftitution, a conviction of the neceifity- of a caule to eve- 
ry event. 


And of the manner in which a caufe may exert its active 
power, we can have no conception, but from confcioufnels of the 
manner in which our own active power is exerted. 


With regard to the operations of nature, it is fuficient for 
us to know, that, whatever the agents may be, whatever the 
manner of their operation, or the extent of their power, they 
depend upon the firft caufe, and are under his control ; and this 
mdeed is all that we know ; beyond this we are left in darknets. 
But, in what regards human actions, we have a more immediate 
conecrn, 


It is of the higheft importance to us, as moral and account. 
able creatures, to know what actions are in our own power, be- 
vcaule it is for thefe only that we can be accountable to our Ma- 
ker, or to our fellow-men in fociety 5; by thefe only we can me- 
rit praife or blame ; in thefe only all our prudence, wildom and 
virtue muft be employed ; and, therefore, with regard to:them, 
the wie Author of nature has not left us in the dark. 


Every man is led by nature to attribute to himfelf the free de- 
terminations of his own will, and to believe thofe events to be 
in his power which depend upon his will. Ou the other hand, 
it is felf-evident, that nothing is in our power that is not fubject 
to our will, 


We grow from childhood to manhood, we digeft our food, 
our blood circulates, our heart and arteries beat, we arc fome- 
times fick and fometimes in health; all thefe things muft be 
done by the powcr of fome agent ; but they are not done by 

our 
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CHAP. V. our power. How do we know this? Becaufe they are not 
fubject te cur will. This is the infallible criterion by which 
we diflinguifh what is our doing from what is not; what is in 
our powcr from what is not. 


Human power, therefore, can only be exerted by will, and we 
ste unable to conceive any active power to be exerted without 
will, Every man knows infallibly that what is done by his con- 
fcious will and intention, is to be imputed to him, as the agent 
or caufe ; and that whatever is done without his will and inten- 
tion, cannot be imputed to him with truth. 


We judge of the actions and conduct of other men by the 
fame rule as we judge of our own. In morals, it is felf-evi- 
dent that no man can be the object either of approbation or of 
blame for what he did not. But how fhall we know whether it 
is his doing or not? If the action depended upon his will, and 
if he intended and willed it, it is his ation in the judgment of 
all mankind. But uf it was done without his knowledge, or 
without his will and intention, it is as certain that he did it not, 
and that it ought not to be imputed to him as the agent. 


When there is any doubt to whom a particular action ought 

to be imputed, the doubt arifes only from our ignorance of 
‘facts; when the facts relating to it are known, no man of un- 
deritanding has any doubt to whom the action ought to be im- 


puted. 


The general rules of imputation are felf-evident. They have 
been the fame in all ages, and among all civilized nations. No 
man blames another for being black or fair, for -having a fever 
or the falling ficknefs ; becaufe thefe things are believed not to 
be in his power ; and they are believed not to be in his power, 
becaufe they depend not upon his will. We can never conceive 

that 
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beyond what depends upon his will. 


Reafon leads us to afcribe unlimited power to the Supreme 
Being. But what do we mean by unlimited power? It is power” 
to do whatfoever he wills. To tuppofe him to do what he does 
not will to do, is abfurd. 


‘The only diftinct conception I can form of active power is, 
that is is an attribute in a being by which he can do certain 
things if he wills. This, after all, is only a relative conception. 
Jt is relative to the effect, and to the will of producing it. Take 
away thete, and the conception vanifhes. They are the handles 
by which the mind takes hold of it. When they are taken 
away, our hold is gone. The fame is the cafe with regard to 
other relative conceptions. Thus velocity is a real ftate of a 
body, about which Philofophers reafon with the force of demon- 
{tration ; but our conception of it is relative to {pace and time. 
What is velocity in a body? It is a ftate in which it paffes 
through a certain {pace in a certain time. Space and time are 
very different from velocity ; but we cannot congeive it but by 
its relation tothem. The effect produced, and the will to pro- 
duce it, are things diflerent from active power, but we can have 
no conception of it, but by its relation to them. 


Whether the conception of an efficient caufe, and of real ac- 
tivity, could ever have entered into the mind of man, if we had 
not had the experience of activity in ourfelves, I am not able to 
determine with certainty. The origin of many of our concep- 
tions, and even of many of our judgments, is not fo eafily traced 
as Philofophers have generally conceived. No man can recol- 
Ject the time when he firft got the conception of an efficient 
caufe, or the time when he firft got the belief that an efficient 
caufe is neceflary to every change in nature. The conception 
of an efficient caufe may very probably be derived from the ex- 

perience 
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CHAP. V. perience we have had in very early lifeof our own power to 
produce certain effects. But the belief, that no event can hap- 
pen without an efficient caufe, cannot be derived from expe- 
\rience. We may learn from experience what is, or what was, 
jut no experience can teach us what neceflarily muft be. 


In like manner, we probably derive the conception of pain 
from the experience we have had of it in ourfelves ; but our be- 
lief that pain can only exift in a being that hath life, cannot be 
got by experience, becaufe it is a neceflary truth; and no ne- 
ceflary truth can have its atteftation from experience. 


If it be fo that the conception of an efficient caufe enters in- 
to the mind, only from the early conviction we have that we 
arc the efficients of our own voluntary ations, (which 1 think 
is moit probable) the notion of efficiency will be reduced to this, 
That it is a relation between the caufe and the effect, fimilar to 
that which is between us and our voluntary actions. This is 
furely the moft diftinct notion, and, I think, the only notion we 
can form of real efficiency. 


Now it is evident, that, to confticute the relation between me 
and my action, my conception of the action, and will to do it, 
are effential. For what I never conceived, nor willed, I never 

did. 


If any man, therefore, affirms, that a being may be the effi- 
cient caufe of an action, and have power to produce it, which 
that being can neither conceive nor will, he fpeaks a language 
which I do not underftand. If he has a meaning, his notion of 
power and efficiency muft be effentially different from mine ; 
and, until he conveys his notion of efficiency to my underftand- 
ing, I can no more affent to His opinion, than if he fhould affirm, 
that a being without life may feel pain. 
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as have fome degree of underftanding and will, can poffefs ac- 
tive power; and that inanimate beings muft be merely pailive, 
and have no real activity. Nothing we perceive without us af. 
fords any good ground for afcribing active power to any inani- 
mate being; and every thing we can difcover in our own con- 
ftitution, leads us to think, that active power cannot be exerted 
without will and intelligence. 


C H A P. VI. 
Of the efficient Caufes of the Phenomena of Nature. 


F active power, in its proper meaning, requires a fubject en- 

dowed with will and intelligence, what fhall we fay of thofe 
active powers which Philofophers teach us to afcribe to matter ; 
the powers of corpufcular attraction, magnetifm, electricity, 
gravitation, and others? Is it not univerfally allowed, that hea- 
vy bodies defcend to the earth by the power of! gravity ; that, 
by the fame power, the moon, and all the planets and comets, 
are retained in their orbits? Have the moft eminent ndtural 
Philofophers been impofing upon us, and giving us words in- 
ftead of real caufes? 


In anfwer to this, I apprehend, that the principles of natural 
philofophy have, in modern times, been built upon a foundation 
that cannot be fhaken, and that they can be called in queftion 
only by thofe who do not underftand the evidence on which 
they ftand. But the ambiguity of the words cau/e, ageucy, aétive 
power, and the other words related to thefe, has led many to un- 
derftand them, when ufed in natural philofophy, in a wrong 
fenfe, and in a fenfe which is neither neceflary for eftablifhing 
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by the moft enlightened in that {cience. 


To be convinced of this, we may obferve, that thofe very Phi- 
Pfophers who attribute to matter the power of gravitation, and 
other active powers, teach us, at the fame time, that matter is a 
fubilunce altogether inert, and mercly paflive ; that gravitation, 
and the other attradtive or repulfive powers which they afcribe 
to it, are not inherent in its nature, but imprefled upon it by 
fome external caufe, which they do not pretend to know, or to 
explain. Now, when we find wife men afcribing action and ac- 
tive power to a fubftance which they exprefsly teach us to con- 
fider us merely pailive and acted upon by fame unknown caufe, 
we muft conclude, that the action and adtive power afcribed te 
it are not to be underftood ftridlly, but in fome popular fenfe. 


Tt ought likewife to be obferved, that although Philofophers, 
for the fake of being underftood, muft fpeak the language of 
the vulgar, as when they fay, the fun rifes and fets, and gocs 
through all the figns of the zodiac, yet they often think diffe- 
rently from thegvulgar. Let us hear what the ¢reateft of natu- 
ral Philofophers fays, in the 8th definition prefixed to his Princi- 
pia, “, Voces autem attraCtionis, impulfus, vel propenfionis cu- 
 jufcunque in centrum, indifferenter et pro fe mutuo promifcue 
“ ufurpo 3 has voces non phyficé fed mathematicé confiderando, 
‘€ Unde caveat lector, ne per hujus modi voces cogitet me {pe- 
‘“‘ ciem vel moduim actionis, caufamve aut rationem phyficam, 
“ alicubi definire ; vel centris (que funt puncta mathematica) 
“ vires vere et phyfice tribuere, fi forte centra trahere, aut vires 
“ centrorum efle, dixero.” 


In all languages, aétion is attributed to many things which all 
men of common underftanding believe to be merely paflive ; 
thus we fay, the wind blows, the rivers flow, the fea rages, the 
fire burns, bodies move, and impel. other bodies. 

Every 
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very object which undergoes any change, muft be either ac 


tive or paflive in that change. ‘This is felf-evident to all men 
from the firft dawn of reafon ; and therefore the change is al- 
ways expreffed in language, either by an active or a paflive verb. 
Nor do I know any verb, expreflive of a change, which does 
not imply either action or paflion. The thing either changes, 
or itis changed. But it is remarkable in language, that when 
an external caufe of the change is not obvious, the change is al- 
ways imputed to the thing changed, as if it were animated, and 
had active power to produce the change in itfelf. So we fay, 
the moon changes, the fun rifes and goes down, 


Thus active verbs are very often applied, and active power 
imputed to things, which a little advance in knowledge and ex- 
perience teaches us to be merely paflive. This property, com- 
mon to all languages, I endeavoured to account for in the fe- 
cond chapter of this Effay, to which the reader is referred. 


A like irregularity may be obferved in the ufe of the word 
fignifying cau/fe, in all languages, and of the words related to it. 


Our knowledge of caufes is very fcanty in the moft advanced 
ftate of fociety, much more is it fo in that early period in which 
language is formed. A ftrong defire to know the caufes of 

things, is common to all men in every ftate ; but the experience 
of all ages fhews, that this keen appetite, rather than go empty, 
will feed upon the hufks of real knowledge where the fruit cans 
not be found. 


While we are very much in the dark with regard to the real 
agents or caufes which produce the phxnomena of nature, and 
have, at the fame time, an avidity to know them, ingenious men 
frame conjectures, which thofe of weaker underftanding take for 
truth. The fare is coarfe, but appetite makes it go dc 
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Thus, in a very ancient fyftem, love and ftrife were made the 
caufes of things. Prato made the caufes of things to be mat- 
tcr, ideas, and an efficient architet. ARISTOTLE, matter, form, 
and privation. Dzs Cartes thought matter, and a certain quan- 
tity of motion given it by the Almighty at firft, to be all that is 
neceflary to make the material world. Leisnirz conceived the 
whole univerfe, even the material part of m, to be made up of 
monades, each of which is active and intelligent, and produces 
in itfelf, by its own active power, all the changes it undergoes 
from the beginning of its exiftence to eternity. 


In common language, we give the name of a caufe to a reafon, 
a motive, an end, to any circumftance which is connected with 
the effect, and goes before it. 


ARISTOTLE, and the fchoolmen after him, diftinguifhed four 
kinds of caufes, the efficient, the material, the formal, and the 
final. This, ike many of Aristotiz’s diftinGtions, is only a di- 
ftinction of the various meanings of an ambiguous word ; for 
the efficient, the matter, the form and the end, have nothins 
common in theif nature, by which they may be accounted {pe- 
cies of the fame genus; but thé Greek word which we tranflatc 
caufe, Wad thefe four different meanings in AristoTie’s days, 
and we have added other meanings. We do not indeed call the 
matter or the form of a thing its caufe; but we have final cautes, 
inftrumental caufes, occafional caufes, and I know not how many 
others, 


Thus the word caufe has been fo hackneyed, and made to have 
fo many different meanings in the writings ef Philofophers, and 
in the difcourfe of the vulgar, that its original and proper mean- 
ing is loft in the crowd. 


With ae to the phenomena of nature, the important end 
ofknowing their caufes, befides gratifying our curiofity, is, 
that. 
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that we may know when to expect them, or how to bring them CHAP. VI 


about. This is very often of real-importance in life; and this 
purpofe is ferved, by knowing what, by the courfe of nature, 


goes before them and is connected with them and this, there-* 


fore, we call the caz/e of {uch a phenomenon. 


If a magnet be brought near to a mariner’s compas, the 
needle, which was before at reft, immediately begins to move, 
and bends its courfe towards the magnet, ar perhaps the contrary 
way. If an nnleari¥ failor is afked the caufe of this mation 
of the needle, he is at no lofs for an anfwer. He tells you it is 
the magnet; and the proof is clear; for, remove the magnet, 
and the effect ceafes ; bring it near, and the effect is again pro- 
duced. It is, therefore, evident to fenfe, that the magnet is the 
caufe of this effect. 


A Cartefian Philofopher enters deeper into the caufe of this 
phenomenon. He obferves, that the magnet does not touch the 
uecdle, and therefore can give it no impulfe. He pities the ig- 
norance of the failor., The effect is produced, fays he, by mag- 
netic cfHuvia, or fubtile matter, which paffes frgm the magnet to 
the needle, and forces it from its place. He can even thew you, 
in a figure, where thefe magnetic effluvia iffue from the agnet, 
what round they take, and what way they return home again. 


And thus he thinks he comprehends perfe@lly how, and by what 


caufe, the motion of the needle is produced. 


A Newtonian Philofopher enquires what proof can be offered 
for the exiftence of magnetic effluvia, and can find none. He 
therefore holds it as a fiction, a hypothefis ; and he has learned 
that hypothefes ought to have no place in the philofophy of na- 
ture. He confeffes his ignorance of the real caufe of this 
motion, and thinks, that his bufinefs, as a Philofopher, js only to 
find from experiment the laws by which it is regulated in all 
cafes, ; 
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Thefe three perfons differ much in their fentiments with re- 
gard to the real caufe of this phenomenon ; and the man who 
knows moft is he who is ferfible that he knows nothing of the 
matter. Yetall che three fpeak the fuine language, and acknow- 
ledge, thar the caufe of this motion is the attractive or repulfive 
power of the magnet. 


What has been faid of this, may be applied to every phzno- 
menon that falls within the compals of natural philofophy. We 
deccive ourfelves, if we conceive, that we #an point out the real 
efficient caufe of any one of them. 


The grandeft difcovery ever made in natural philofophy, was 
that of the law of gravitation, which opens fuch a view of our 
planetary fyftem, that it looks like fomething divine. But the 
author of this diicovery was perfectly aware, that he difcovered 
no real caufe, but only the law or rule, according to which the 
unknown caufe operates. 


Natural Philofophers, who think accurately, have a precife 
meaning to the terms they ufe in the fclence ; and when they 
pretend to thew lhe caufe of any phenomenon of nature, they 
mean hy the caufe, a law of nature of which that phenomenon 
is a neceffary confequence. 


The whole object of natural philofophy, as Newron exprefsly 
teaches, is reducible to thefe two heads; firft, by juft induGion 
from experiment and obfervation, to difcover the laws of nature, 
and then to apply thofe laws to the folution of the phenomena 
of nature. This was all that this great Philofopher attempted, 
and all that he thought attainable. And this indeed he attained 
in a great meafure, with regard to the motions of our planetary 
fyftem, and with regard to the rays of light. 


But fyppofing that all the phenomena that fall within the 
reach 
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reach of our fenfes, were accounted for from general laws of na- 
ture, juftly deduced from experience ; that is, fup ofing natu- 
ral philofophy brought to its utmoft perfedtion, it tie not dif- 
cover the efficient caufe of any one phenomenon in nature. 


The laws of nature are the rules according to which the ef- 
fects are produced ; but there muft be a caufe whiclr operates 
according to thefe rules. The rules of navigation never navi- 
gated a fhip. The rules of architecture never built a houfe. 


Natural philofophers, by great attention to the courfe of na- 
ture, have difcovered manv of her laws, and have very happily 
applied them to account for many phenomena ; but they have 
never difcovered che efficient caufe of any one phxnomenon ; 
nor do thofe who have diftind notions of the principles of the 
fcience, make any fuch pretence. 


Upon the theatre of nature we fee innumerable effects, which 
require an agent endowed with active power; but the agent ts 
behind the feene. Whether it be the Supreme Caufe alone, or a 
fubordinate caufe or caufes; andif fubordinate caufes be em- 
ployed by the Almighty, what their nature, their nuinber, and 
their different offices may be, are things hid for wile yeafons 
without doubt, from the human eye. 


It is only in human actions, that may be imputed for praife or 
blame, that it is neceflary for us to know who is the agent ; 
and in this, nature has given us all the light that is neceflary for 
our conduct, 
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Cc H A P. VII. 
Of the Extent of Human Power. 


VERY thing laudable and praife-worthy in man, muff con- 

fift in the proper exercife of that power which 1s given 

him by his Maker, This is the talent which he is required to 

occupy, and of which he muft give an account to him who com- 
mitted it to his truft. 


To fome perfons more power is given than to others; and to 
the fame perfon more at one time and lefs at another. Its ex- 
iftence, its cxtent, and its continuance, depend folely upon the 
pleafure of the Almighty ; but every man that is accountable 
muft have more or lefs of it. For, to calla perfon to account, 
to approve or difapprove of his condud&, who had no power to do 
good or ill, is abfurd. No axiom of Euclid appears more eyi- 
dent than this. 


As power is a valuable gift, to under-rate it is ingratitude to 
the giver; to ovei-rate it, begets pride and prefumption, and 
leads to uniuccefsful attempts. It is therefore, in every man, 


‘a point of wifdom to make a juft eftimate of his own power. 


Quid ferre recufent, quid valeant humeri. 


We can only fpeak of the power of man in general; and as 
our notion of power is-relative to its effects, we can eftimate its 
extent only by the effeé&ts which it is able to produce. 


It would be wrong to eftimate the extent of human power by 
the effects which it Nas actually produced. For every man had 


power to do many things which he did not, and not to do many 


things 
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things which he did; otherwife he could not be an obje&t either CHAP. Vie 
of approbation or of difapprobation, to any rational being, 


The effects of huinan power are either immediate, or thcy are 
more remote. 


The immediate effects, I think, are reducible to two heads. 
We can give certain motions to our own bodies; and we can give 
a certain direction to our own thoughts. 


Whatever we can do beyond this, muft be done by one of 
thefe means, or both. 


We can produce no motion in any body mr the univerfe, but 
by moving firft our own body as an inftrument. Nor can we 
produce thought in any other perfon, but by thought and mo- 
tion in curtelves. 


Our power to move our own body, is not only limited in its 
extent, but in its nature is fubject to mechanical laws. It may 
be compared to a fpring endowed with the power of contracting 
or expanding itfelf, but which cannot contracywithout drawing 
equally at both ends, nor expand without pufhihg equally at both 
ends; fo that every action of the {pring is always ateompanied 
with an equal reaction in a contrary direction. 







We can conccive a man to have power to move his whole bo- 
dy in any direction, without the aid of any other body, ora 
power to move one part of his body without the aid of any other 
part. But philofopby teaches us that man has no fuch power, 


{f he carries his whole body in any direction with a certain 
quantity of motion, this he can do only by pufhing the earth, 
or fome other body, with an equal quantity of motion in the con- 

trary 
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YAP. VT. trary, direétion. If he but ftretch out his arm in one disection, 
“er the reft of his body is pufhed with an equal quantity of mo- 
tion in the contrary direction. 


This is the cafe with regard to all animal and voluntary mo- 
tions, which come within the reach of our fenfes. They are 
performed by the contraction of certain mufcles ; and a mufcle, 
when it is contracted, draws equally at both ends. As to the 
motions antecedent to the contraction of the mufcle, and confe- 
quent upon the volition of the animal, we know nothing: and 
can fay nothing about thein. 


We know not even how thofe immediate cffects of our power 
are produced by our willing them. We perceive not any neccf- 
fary connection between the volition and exertion on our part, 
and the motion of our body that follows them, 

Anatomifts inform us, that every voluntary motion of the 
body is performed by the contraction of certain mufcles, ahd 
that the mufcles are contracted by fome influence derived from 
the nerves. But, without thinking in the leaft, either of muf- 
cles or nerves, We will only. the external effect, and the inter- 
nal: mychinery, ¥ ithout our ¢all, immediately produces. that 
effect. 


This is. one of the wonders of our frame, which we have rea- 
fon.to admire ; but,to account for it, is beyond the reach of our 
underftanding. 





That there is.an eftablifhed-harmony between:our willing ccr- 
tain motions of onr bodies, and the. operation of the nerves and 
raufeles which, prodiaes, thole. prosane, 16 a ‘fad:known by expe- 
rience." This volitias is an. ah ha But whether this 
agt of the mind have any. phyfical effect ‘upon. the nerves and 
xaufcles ; or whether it be‘Only an. occafion of their being aéted 

upon 
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upon byfome other efficient; according to the eftablifhed laws CHAP. V}¥ 
of nature, is hid from us. So dark is our conception of our 
own power when we trace it to its origin. 


We have good re afgn to believe, that matter had its origin 
from mind, as well as nf its motions ; but how, or in what man~ 
ner, itis moved by mind, we know as little as how it was created, 


It is poflible therefore, for any thing we know, that what we 
call the immediate effects of our power, may not be fo in the 
{tricteft fenfe. Between the will to produce the effe@, and the 
production of it, there may be agents or inftrumeuats of which 
we are ignorant. 


This may leave fome doubt, whether we be in the ftriGeft 
fenfe, the efficient canfe of the voluntary motions of our own 
body. Lut it can produce no doubt with regard to the moral 
eftimation of our actions. 


The man who knows that fuch an event depends upon his 
will, and who deliberately wills to produce it, is, in the ftridteft 
moral fenfe, the caufe of the event; and it ist imppted to 
him, whatever phyfical caufes may have contyred in ts pro- 
dudijon. 


Thus, he who malicioufly inténds to fhoot his neighbour dead, 
and voluntarily does it, 1s undoubtedly the caufe of his death, 
though he did no more to occafion it than draw the trigger of 
the gun, He neither gave to the ball its velocity, nor to the 
powder its expanfive force, nor to the flint and fteel the power 
to ftrike fire; but he knew that what he did mitft be followed by 
the man’s death, and did it with that intention ; ; and therefore he 
is juftly chargeable with.the murder. 


Philofophers may therefore difpute innocently, whether we 
G 2 be 
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be the proper efficient canfes of the voluntary motions ‘of our 
owg body; or whether we be only, as MALERRANCHE thinks, 
the occafional caufes. The determination of this queftion, if 
it can be determined, can have no cited. on human conduct. 


The other branch of what is immediately in our power, is to give 
a certain direction to our own thoughts. ‘This, as well as the firit 
branch, is limited in various ways. It is greater in fone perions 
than in others, and in the fame perfon is very different, accord- 
ing to the health of his body, and the fate of his mind. But 
that men, when free from difeate of body and of mind, have a 
confiderable degree of power of this kind, and that it may he 
greatly increafed by practice and habit, is fufficiently evident 
from experience, and from the natural conviction of all man- 
hina. 


Were we to cxamine minutely into the connection between 
our volitions, and the direction of our thoughts which obeys 
thefe volitions ; were we to confider how we are able to give 
attention to an ebje@ for a certain tyne, and turn our attention 
to another when.we chule, we might perhaps find it difficult to 
determine, whethdr the mind itfelf be the fole eficient caufe of 
the vofuntary ¢ Mies in the direction of. our thoughts, or whe- 
ther it retfifires the aid of other efficient cautes. 


T fee no good reafon why the difpute about efficent and oc- 
cafional caufes, may not be applied to the power of directing 
our thoughts, as well’as to the power of moving our bodies. In 
both cafes, I apprehend the difpute is endlefs, and, if it could be 
brought to an iffue, would be fruitlefs. 


Nothing appears |. ore evident to our reafon, than that there 
muft be'an efficient taufe of-every change that happens in na- 
tare. Bat when I ‘attempt to comprehend the manner in which 
an efficient -caufe operates, either upon body or upon mind, 

there 
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there ig a darknef$ which my faculties are not able to pene. CHAT. V 
y I \ on 


trate. 


However fmall the immediate effects of human power fecm 
to be, its more remote effects are very confiderable. 


In this refpect, the power of man may be compared to the 
Nile, the Ganges, and other great rivers, which make a fizure 
upon the globe of the earth, and, traverfing vaft regions, bring 
fometimes great benefit, at other times great mifchief to many 
nations 3 yet, when we trace thofe rivers to their fource, we find 
them to rife from inconfiderable fountains and rills. 


The command of a mighty prince, what is it, but the found 
of his breath, modified by his organs of fpeech? But it may 
have great confequences 3 it may raife armies, equip flects, and 
fpread war and defolation over a great part of the earth, 


The meaneft of mankind has confiderable power to do good, 
and more to hurt hin elf and others. 


From this I think we may conclude, that, 9tthough the dege- 
neracy of mankind be great, and juftly to be Ikmented, yet men, 
in general, are more difpofed to employ their poWer-inf doing 
cood, than in doing hurt to their fellow-men. The laft ts muclt 
inore in their power than'the firft ; and, if they were as much 
difpoted to it, huinan focicty could not fubfift, and the fpecies 
muft foon perifla from the earth. 


We may firft confider the effects which may, be produced by 
human power upon the material fyftem. 


It is confined indeed to the planét which we inhabit ;: we can- 
not remove to another ;,nor can we produce any change in the 


annual or diurnal motions of our‘own. 
But, 
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But, by human power, great changes may be made upon the 
face of the earth ; and thofe treafures of metals and minerals 
that are ftored up in its bowels, may be difcovered and brought 
forth. 


The Supreme Being could, no doubt, have made the earth to 
fipply the wants of man, without any cultivation by human Ia- 
bour. Many inferior animals, who neither plant, nor fow, nor 
fpin, are provided for by the bounty.of Heaven. Byt this is not 
the cafe with man. 


Ele has active powers and ingenuity given him, by which he 
can do much for fupplying his wants ; and his labour is made ne- 
ceflary for that purpofe. 


His wants are more than thofe of any other aniinal that inha- 
bits this globe ; and his refources are proportioned to them, and 
put within the {phere of his power. 


The earth is left by nature in fuch a ftate as to require culti- 
vation for the accommodation of man. 


It fs capable wf cultivation, in moft places, to fuch a degree, 
sit Gece bee. it may afford fubfiftence to an hundred 


times the number of men it could in its natural ftate. 


Every tribe of men, in every climate, muft labour for their 
fubfiftence and accommodation ; ; and their fupply is more or lefs 
comfortable, in proportion to the labour properly employed 
for that purpofe. 


Tt is evidently the intention of Nature, that man fhould be la- 
borious;' and that He fhould: exert his powers of body and mind 
for his own, and for the .common good. ;i.And, by his power 
properly applied, he may make. great improvement upon the fer- 

tility. 
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tility of the earth, and a great addition to his own accommoda- CHAP. VIL 


tion and comfortable ftate. 


By clearing, tilling and manuring the ground, by planting and 
fowing, by building cities and harbours, draining marfhes and 
lakes, making rivers navigable, and joining them by canals, by 
manufacturing the rude materials which the earth, duly culti- 
vated, produces in abundance, by the mutual exchange of coms 
modities and of labour, he may make the barren wilderne({s the 
habitation of rich and populous ftates. 


If we compare the city of Venice, the province of Holland,. 


the empire of China, with thofe places of the earth which ne- 
ver felt the hand of induftry, we may form fome conception of 
the extent of human power upon the material fyftem, in 
changing the, face of the earth, and furnifhing the accommoda- 
tions of ale life. 


But, in order to produce thofe happy changes,,man himfelf” 


mut be improved. 


His animal faculties are fufficient for the prefervation of the 
fpecics ; they grow up of themfelves, like the trees of the foreft, 
which require only the force of nature and the ‘influenges be 
Heaven, 


His rational and moral faculties, like the earth itfelf, are rude 
and barren by nature, but capable of a high degree of culture ; 
and this culture he muft receive from parents, from inftruétors, 
from thofe with whom he lives in faciety, joined, with his own 
induftry. 

~ 


If we confider the changes that ‘may be produced by man upon 
his own mind, and upon the minds of others, the} appear to be 
ereat. 

Upon 
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Upon his own mind he may make great improvement, in ac- 
quiring the trcaftres of ufeful knowledge, the habits of {kill in 
arts, the habits of wifdom, prudence, felf-command, and every 
other virtuc. %Jt iy the conititution of nature, that fuch qualities 
as exalt and dignify human nature are to be acquired by proper 
exertions ; and, by a contrary conduct, fuch qualities as debafe 
it below the condition of brutes. 


Even upou the minds of others, great effes may be produced 
by means within the compafs of human power; by means 
of good education, of proper inftruction, of perfuation, of good 
example, and by the difcipline of laws and government. 


That thefe have often had great and good effects on the civili- 
gation and improvement of individuzls, and of nations, cannot 
be doubted. But what happy effects they might have, if applied 
univerfally with the fkill and addrefs that is within the reach 
of human wifdom aud power, 1s nog eafily conceived, or to what 
pitch the happinefs of human fociety, and the improvement of 
the fpecies, might be carried. 


What a noble, what a divine employment of human power is 
here affigned us > How ought it to roufe the ambition of pa- 
rents,\pf- inftfadtors, of lawgivers, of magiftrates, of every wan 
‘in his ftation, to contribute his part towards the accomplifuent 
of fo glorious an end? 


The power of man over his own and other minds, when we 
trace it to its origin, is involved in darknefs, no lefs than his 
power to move his own and other bodies, 


How far we are properly efficient caufes, how far oecafional 
caufes, I cannot pretend to determine. 


We know.that habit produces great changes in the mind 3 but 
how 
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how it does fo, we know not. We know, that example has a CHAP. Viv 
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powerful, and, in the carly period of life, almoft an irrcfiftible 

effect ; but we know not how it produces this efle@. The com- 

munication of thought, fentrment and pafion, from one mind to 

another, has fomething in it as myfterions as the communication 

of motion from one body to another. 


We perceive one event to follow another, according to efta- 
blifhed laws of nature, and we are accuflomed to call the firft 
the caufe, and the laft the cffe@, without knowing what is the 
bond that unites them. In arder to produce a certain cvent, we 
ufé means which, by laws of nature, are conneGed with that 
event; and we call ourfelves the caufe ,of that event, though 
other ficient caules may have had the chief hand in its pro- 
ductron. : 


Upon the Whole, human power, in its exiftence, in its extent, 
and in its exertions, is entirely dependent upon Gon, and upon 
the laws of nature which he has eftablifhed. This ought to 
banifh pride and arrogance from the mofl inighty of the fons of 
mcn, At the fame time, that degree of power which we have 
received from the bounty of Heaven, is one of the nobleft gifts 
of Gop to man; of which we ought not to be infenfible, that 
we may not be ungrateful, and that we may be excited toipake 
the proper ufe of it. 


The cstent of human power is perfectly fuited to the flate of 
man, as a ftete of improvement and difcipline. It is fifficient 
to animate us to the nobleft exertions, By the praper exercife 
of this gift of Gon, human nature, in individuals and in focieties, 
may be exalted to a high degree of dignity and felicity, and the 
earth become a paradife. On the contrary, its perverfion and 
abufe is the caufe of moft of the evils that afflié human life. 
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OLfervations concerning the Will. 


EF VERY man is confcious of a power to determine, in thing. 
_4 which he concetves to depend upon his determination. 
To this powfr we give the name of ail: and, as it is ufual, im 
the operations of the mind, to give the fame name to the powcr 
and to the ad of that power, the term w/// is often put to figni- 
Fy the act of determining, which more properly is called voli- 


f1UN. 


Volition, therefore, fignifies the act of willing: aud dete:min- 
ing, and willis put indifferently to fignify cither the power of 
willing or the act. 


But the term ill has very often, efpecially im the writings of 
Philofophcrs, a more extenfive meaning, which we inuft careful- 
ly diflinguifh from that which we have now given. 


In the general divifion of our faculties into uuderflanding and 
will, our paffions, appetites and affections are coinprehended 
ander the will; and fo it is made to fignify, not only our de- 
termination to act or not to act, but every motive and incite- 
ment to action. 

le ae. It 
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It is this, probably, that has led fome Philofophers to reprefent 
defire, averfion, hope, fear, joy, forrow, all our appetites, paf- 
fions and affeGions, as different modifications of the will, which, 
[ think, tends to confound things which are very different in 
their mature. 


The advice given to a man, and his determination confequent 
to that advice, are things fo different in their nature, that it 
would be improper to call them modifications of one and the 
fame thing. In like manner, the motives to action, and the de- 
termination to ad or not to act, are things that have no com- 
mon nature, and therefore ought not to be confounded under 
one Name, or reprefented as different modifications of the fame 


thing. 


For this reafou, in {peaking of the will in this Efay, I do not 
comprehend under that term any of the incitements or motives 
which may have an influence upon our determinations, but fole- 
ly the determination itfelf, and the power to determine. 


Mr Lockg has confidered this operation of the mind more at- 
tentixely, and diftinguifhed it more accurately, than fome very 
ingenious authors who wrote after hin. 


He defines volition to be, “ An act of the mind knowingly 
‘ cxerting that dominion it takes itfelf to have over any part 
“of the man, by employing it in, or with-holding it from any 
* particular action.” 


It may more briefly be defined, The determination of the 
mind to do, or not to do fomething which we conceive to be in 
our power. 


If this were given as a ftrictly logical definition, it would be 
liable to this objection, that the determination of the mind is 
only 
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only another term for volition. But it ought to be obferved, CHAP. 1. 


that the moft fimple acts of the mind do not‘admit of a logical 
definition. The way to form a clear notion of them ‘is, to re- 
flect attentively upon them as we fecl them in ourfelves. With- 
out this reflection, no definition can give ns a diftinct conception 
of them. 


Por this reafon, rather than fift any definition of the will, I 
fhall make fome obfervations upon it, which may lead us to re- 
flect upon it, and to diftinguifh it from other acts of miud, 
which, from the ambiguity of words, are apt to be confounded 
with it. 


Firf, Every act of will muft have an objet. He that wills 
mutt will fomething 5 and that which he wills is called the ab- 
ject of his velition. As aman cannot think without thinking 
of fomething, nor remember without remembering fomething, 


fo neither can he will without willing fomething. Lvery act of 


will, thercfore, muft have an object ; and the perfon who wills 
muit have fome conception, more or lefs diftinct, of what he 
wills. 


By this, things done voluntarily are diftinguifhed from things 
done merely from inftin@, or merely from habit. 


A healthy child, fome hours after its birth, feels the fenfation 
of hunger, and, if applied to the breaft,*fucks and fwallows 
its fuod very perfectly. We have no reafon to think, that, be- 
fore it ever fucked, it has any conception of that coinplex opera- 
tion, or how itis performed. It cannot, therefore, with pro- 
priety, be faid, that it wills to fuck. 


Nuinberlefs inftances might be given of things done by animals 
without any previous conception of what they are to do ; without 
the intention of doing it. They a@ by fome imward blind im- 

pulfe, 
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there is an end evidently intended by the action, this intention 


is not in the animal, but in its Maker. 


Other things are done by habit, which cannot properly be 
called voluntary. We fhut our eyes feveral times every minute 
while we are awake ; no man is confcious of willing this every 
tine he docs it. 


A fecond obfervation is, That the immediate object of will 
mutt be fome action of our own. 


By this, will is diftinguifhed from two aéts of the mind, 
which fometimes take its name, and thereby areapt to be con- 
founded with it; thefe arc defire and cotnmand. 


The diftin@ion between will and defire has been well explain- 
ed by Mr Locke; yet many later writers have overlooked it, 
and have reprefenuted defire as a modification of will. 


Defire and will agree in this, that both muft have an object, 
of which we muft have fome conception; and therefore both 
mult be accompanied with fome degree of underftanding. Burt 
they differ in feveral things. 


The objedl of defire may be any thing which appetite, paflion 
or affeGion, Icads us to purfue; it may be any event which we 
think good for us, or for thofe to whom we are well affected. 
J nay defire meat, or drink, or cafe from pain: But to fay that 
1 will meat, or will drink, or will cafe from pain, is not Enelith. 
There is therefore a diftinction in common language between 
defire and will, And the diftinétion is, ‘That what we will muft 
be an action, and‘ our own adiion ; what we defire may not be our 
own action, it may be no actien at all. 

A 
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A man defires that his children may be happy, and that they 
may behave well. Their being happy is no action at alls their 
behaving well is not his action but theirs. 


With regard to our own actions, we may defire what we do 
not will, and will what we do not defire; nay, what we hive a 
great averfion to. 


A man a-thirft has a ftrong defire to drink, but, for fome par- 
ticular reafon, he determines not to gratify his defire. A judge, 
from a regard to juflice, and to the duty of his office, dooms a 
criminal to die, while, from humanity or particular affection, he 
defires that he fhould live. A man for health may take a nau- 
Jeous draught, for which he has no defire but a great averfion. 
Defire pee ee even when its object is fome action of our own, 
is only an icite:mnent to will, but ir is not volition. ‘The deter- 
mination of the mind may be, not to do what we defire to do. 
But as defire is often acgompanied by will, we are apt to over- 
look the diflinction between them. 


The command of a perfon is fometimes called his will, fome- 
times his defire ; but when thefe words are ufcd properly, they 
fignify three different acts of the mind. 


The immediate obje@ of will is fome action of our own ; the 
object of a command is fome action of another perfon, over 
whom we claim authority; the object of defire maybe no action 


at all. 


In giving a command all thefe acts concur; and as they go 
together, it is not uncommon in language, to give to one the 
name which properly belongs to another. 


A command being a voluntary action, there muft be a will to 
give 
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ceive the command: Some dcfire is commonly the motive to that 
act of will, and the command is the effect of it. 


Perhaps it may be thought that a command is only a defire 
exprefled by langnage, that the thing commanded fhould be done. 
But it is not fo. For a defire may be expreffed by language 
when there is no cominand; and there may poffibly be a com- 
mand without any defire that the thing commanded fhould be 
done. There have been inftances of tyrants who have laid grie- 
vous commands upon their fubjects, in order to reap the penalty 
of their difobedience, or to furnifh a pretence for their punith- 
ment, 


We might farther obferve, that a cominand is a focial act of 
the mind. It can have no exiftence but by a canmunic: ION 
of thought to fome intelligent being ; and theréfore implics 
a belief that there js fucha being, and that we can communicate 
our thoughts to him. 


cfire and will are folitary a&is, which do not imply any fuch 
communication or belief. 


The immediate objec of volition therefore, muft be tome 
action, and our own action. 


A third obiervation is, That the object of our volition mu 
be fomething which we believe to be ‘in our power, and to de- 
pend upon our will. 


Aman may defire to make a vifit to the moon, or to the 
planet Jupiter, but he cannot will or determine to do it ; becaufe 
he knows it is not in his power. If an infane perfon fhould 
make an attempt, his infanity muft firft make him believe it to 
he in his power. 

A 
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A man in his fleep may be ftruck with a palfy, which deprives CHAP. | 


him of the power of {peech ; when he awakes, he attempts to 
fpeak, not knowing that he has loft the power. But when he 
knows by experience that the power is gone, he ceufes to make 
the effort. 


The fame man, knowing that fome perfons have recovered the 
power of fpeech after they had loft it by a paralytical ftroke, 
may now and then make an effort. In this effort, however, 
there is not properly a will to fpeak, but a will to try whether 
he can {peak or not.. 


In like manner, a man may exert his ftrength toraife a weight 
which is too. heavy for him. But he always does this, either 
from the belief that he can raife the weight, or for a trial whe- 
ther he can or not. It is evident thercfore, that what we will 
muft be believed to be in our power, and to depend upon our 
will. 


The next obfervation is, That when we will to do a thing im. 
inediately, the volition is accompanied with an effort to execute 
that which we willed. 


If a man wills to raife a great weight from the ground. by the 
ftrength of his arm, he makes an effort for that purpofe propor- 
tioned to the weight he determines to raife. A great weight te- 
quires a great effort; a {mall weight a lefs effort. We fay in- 
deed, that to raife a very {mall body requiggs ne bgort at all, 
But this, I apprehend, muft be underftood cithéni a figurative 
way of f{peaking, by which things very fmall arcijgge 
nothing ; or it is owing to our giving no attention Cart 
efforts, and therefore having no name for them. 







Great efforts, whether of: body or mind, are attended with 
difficulty, and when long continued produce laffitude, which re- 
quires 
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upon them and to give thema name. The name fort is com- 
wnonly appropriated to them ; and thofe that are made with eafe, 
and leave no fenfible effet, pafs without obfervation and with- 
out a name, though they be of the fame kind, and differ only 
in degree from thofe to which the name is given. 


This effort we are confcious of, if we will but give attention 
to it; and there is nothing in which we are in a more ftrict 
fenfe active. 


The /af obfervation is, That in all determinations of the mind 
that are of any importance, there muft be fomething in the pre- 
ceding ftate of the mind that difpofes or inclines_ys to that de- 
termination. 


If the mind were always in a ftate of perfect indifference, 
without any incitemeut, motive, or reafon, to act, or not to act, 
to act one way rather than another, our active power, having no 
cnd to purfue, no rule to direct its exertions, would be given in 
vain. We fhould either be altogether inactive, and never will to 
do any thing, or our volitions would be perfectly unmeaning and 
futile, being neither wife nor foolifh, virtuous nor vicious. 


We have reafoh therefore to think, that to cyery being to 
whom Gop hath given any degree of active power, he hath alfo 
given fome principles of action, for the direction of that power 
to the end for which it was intended. 


It is evident that, in the conftitution of man, there are various 
principles of action fuited to our ftate and fituation. A particu- 
Jar confideration of thefe is the fubje& of the next eflay ; in 
this we are only to confider them in general, with a view to ex- 
amine the relation they bear to volition, and how it is influ- 
enced by them. 

CHAP, 
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CHAP. II. 


Of the Influence of Incitements and Motives upon the Will. 


E come into the world ignorant of every thing, yet we 

rauft do many things in order to our fubfiftence and 
well-being. A new-born child may be carried in arms, and 
kept warm by his nurfe ; but he muft fuck and fwallow his food 
for himfelf. And this muft be done before he has any concep- 
tion of fucking or fwallowing, or of the manner in which they 
are to be performed. He is led by nature to do thefe aCions 
without knowing for what end, or what he is about. This we 
call inftinG. 


In many cafes there is no time for voluntary determination. 
The motions muft go on fo rapidly, that the conception and vo- 
lition of every movement cannot keep pace with them. In fome 
cafes of this kind, inftin@, in others habit, comes in to our aid. 


When a man ftumbles and lofes his balance, the motion ne- 
ceffary to prevent his fall would come too late, if it were the 
confequence of thinking what is fit to be done, and making a 
voluntary effort for that purpofe. He does this inftindtively. 


When a man beats a drum or plays a tune, he has not time to 
direct every particular beat or ftop, by a voluntary determina- 
tion; but the habit which may be acquired by exercife, anfwers 
the purpofe as well. 


By inftiné therefore, and by habit, we do many things with- 
out any exercife either of judgment or will. 


In other actions the will is exerted, but without judgment. 
I 2 Suppofe 
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Suppofe a man to know that, in order to live, be muff eat. 
What fhall he cat? How much? And how often? His reafon 
can anfwer none of thefe queftions ; arid therefore can give no 
direction how he fhould determine. Here again nature, as an in- 
duleent parent, fupplies the defects of his reafon ; giving him ap- 
petite, which fhews him when he is to eat, how often, and how 
much; and tafte, which informs him what he is, and what he is 
not to eat. And by thele principles he is much better dircéted 
than he could be without them, by all the knowledge he can ac- 
quire. 


As the Author of nature has given us fume principles of action 
to fupply the defe&ts of our knowledge, he has given others to 
fupply the defects of our wifdom and virtue. 


The natural defires,jaffeCtions and paffions, which are common 
to the wife and to the foolith, to the virtuous and to the vicious, 
and even to the more fagacious brutes, ferve very often to fired 
the courfe of huinan actions. Bythefe principles men may perform 
the: moft laborious duties of life, without any regard to duty ; 
and do what is proper to be done, without regard to propriety ; 
like a vellel that is carried on in her proper courfe by a pro- 
fperous gale, without the fkill or judgment of thofe that are a- 
board... 


Appetite, affetion, or paffion, give an impulfe to a certain 
action. In this impulfe there is no judgment implied. It may 
be weak or ftrong; we can even conceive it irrefiftible. In the 
cafe of madnefs it is fo. Madmen have their appetites and paf- 
fions ; but they want the power of felf-government ; and there- 
fore we do not impute their actions to the man but to the dif. 
eafe. 


. In actions that proceed from appetite or paffion, we are paf- 
five in part, and only im part active. They are therefore part- 


ly 
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ly imputed to the paffian ; and if.it is fippofed to be irrefiftible, 
we do not impute them to the man at all. 


Even an American favage judges in this manner: When ina 
fit of,.drunkennefs he kills his friend: As foon as he comes ta 
himfelf,. he is very forry for what he has done; but pleads that 
drink, and not he, was the caufe. 


We conceive brute-animals to have no fuperior principle to 
control their appetites and paflions. On this account, their ac- 
tions are not fubject to law. Men are ina like ftate in infancy, 
in madnefs, and-in the delirium of a fever. They have appe- 
tites and paffions, but they want that which makes thein moral 
avents, accountable for their condud, and objects of moral ap- 
probation or of blame. 


In fome cafes, a ftronger impulfe of appetite or paffion may 
oppofe a weaker. Here alfo there may be determination and 
action without judgment. 


Suppofe a foldier ordered to mount a breach, and certain of 
pretent death if he retreats, this man needs not courage to go 
on, fear is fufhcient. The certainty of prefent death if he 
retreats, is an overbalance to the probability of being ktHed if 
he goes on. The man is pufhed by contrary forces, and it re- 
quires neither judgment nor exertion to yield to the ftrongett. 


A hungry dog ats by the fame principle, if meat is fet before 
him, with a threatening to beat him if he ‘touch it. Hunger 
puthes him forward, fear pufhes him back with more ferce, and. 
the ftrongeft force prevails. 


Thus we fee, that, in many even of our voluntary aétions, 
we may att from the impulfe of appetite, affection, or paffion, 
without 
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CHAP. II without any exercife of judgment, and much in the fame man- 


ner as brute-animals feem to act. 


Sometimes, however, there is a calm in the mind from the 
gales of paffion or appetite, and the man is left to work his 
way, in the voyage of life, without thofe impulfes which they 
give. ‘Then he calmly weighs goods and evils, which are at too 
ercat a diftance to excite any paflion. He judges what is beit 
upon the whole, without feeling any bias drawing him to one 
fide. He judges for himfelf as he would do for another in his 
fituation ; and the determination is wholly imputable tothe man, 
and not in any degree to his paffion. 


Every man come to years of underftanding, who has giyen 
any attention to his own conduct, and to that of others, has, in 
his mind, a feale or meafure of goods and evils, more or lefs 
exact. Ele makes an eftimate of the value of health, of repu- 
tation, of riches, of pleafure, of virtue, of felf-approbation, and 
of the approbation of his Maker. Thefe things, and their con- 
traries, have a comparative importance in his cool and delibe- 


rate judgment. 


‘When aman confiders whether health ought to be preferred 
to bodily ftrength, fame to riches, whether a good confcience 
and the approbation of his Maktr, to every thing that can come 
in competition with it; this appears to me to be an exercife of 
judgment, and not any impulfe of paffion or appetite. 


Every thing worthy of purfuit, muft be fo, either intrinfically, 
and upon its own account, or as the means of procuring fomething 
that is intrinfically valuable. That it is by judgment that we 
difcern the fitnefs of means for attaining an end, is felf-evident ; 
and in this, I think, all Philofophers agree. But that it is the 
office of judgment to appreciate the value of an end, or the 
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preference due to one end above another, is not granted by fome CHAP. 1, 


Philofophers. 


In determining what is good or ill, and, of different goods, 
whichis beft, they think we muft be guided, not by judgment, 
but by jome natural: or acquired tafte, which makes us relifh 
one thing and diflike another. 


Thus, if one man prefers cheefe to lobfters, another lobfters 
to cheefe, it is vam, fay they, taiap ply judemedt to determine 
which is right.. In like mamner man prefers pleafure to 
virtue, another virtue to pleafure, this:is a matter of tafte, judg- 
ment has nothing to do in it. This feems to be the opinion of 
“fome-Philofophers. 






I cannot help being of a contrary opinion. I think we may 
form a judgment, both in the queftion about cheefe and lobtters, 
and in the more important queftion about pleafure and virtue. 


When one man feels a more agreeable relifh in cheefe, ano- 
ther in lobfters, this, I grant, requires no judgment; it de- 
pends only upon the conflitution of the palate. But, if we 
would determine which of the two has the beft tafte, 1 think 
the queftion muft be determined by judgment; and that, with a 
fmall fhare of this faculty, we may give a very certain determi- 
nation, to wit, that the two taftes are equally good, and that 
both of the perfons do equally well, in preferring ‘what fuits 
their palate and their ftomach, 


Nay, I apprehend, that the two perfons who differ in theit 
tafte will, notwithftanding that difference, agtee perfectly in 
their judgment, that both taftes are upon a footing of equality, 
and that neither has a juft claim to preference.. 


Thus it appears, that, in this inflance, the office of tafte is 
ver y 
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moft in tafte, may agree perfectly in their judgment, even with 
refpeét to the taftes wherein they differ. 


To make the other cafe parallel with this, it muft be fup- 
pofed, that the man of pleafure and the man of virtue agree in 
their judgment, and that neither fees any reafon to prefer the 
one courfe of life to the other. 

If this be fuppofed, I thall graat, that neither of thefe perfons 
has reafon to condemn the ty yer, Each chufes according to his 

tafte, in matters which his. belt judgment determines to be per- 
fectly indifferent. 





But it is to be obferved, that this fuppofition cannot have 
place, when we fpeak of men, or indecd of moral agents. The 
man who is incapable of perceiving the obligation of virtuc, 
when he ufes his bett judgment, is a man in name, biit not in 
reality. He is incapable either of virtue or vice, and is not a 
moral agent. 


Even the man of pleafure, when his judgment is unbiafled, 
fees, that there are certain things which a man ought not to do, 
though he fhould have a tafte for them. If a thief breaks into 
his houfe and carries off his goods, he is perfectly convincéd 
that he did wrong and deferves punifhment, although he had as 
ftrong a relifh, for the goods as he himfelf has for the pleafures 
he purfues. 


It is evident, that mankind, in all ages, have conceived two 
parts in the human conftitution that may have influence upon 
our voluntary actions. Thefe we call by the general names of 
pafion and reajon ; aod we thall find, in all languages, names that 


are equivalent, 
Under 
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er the fo , we comprehend various principles of ac 


tion, fimilar to thofe we obferve in brute-animals, and in men 
who have not the ufe of reafon. Appetites, affettions, paffions, are 
the names by-which they are denominated ; and thefe names 
are not fo accurately diftinguifhed in common language, but 
that they are ufed fomewhat. promifcuoufly. This, however, 
is common to them all, that they draw a man toward a certain 
object, without any farther view, by a kind of violence; a vio- 
lence which indeed may be refifted if the man is matter of him- 
felf, but cannot be refifted withont a ftraggle. 


Crcero’s phrafe for expreffing their influence is, “ Homincm 
“ huc et illuc rapiunt.”*. Dr Hurcweson ules a fimilar phrafe, 
“ Qaibus-agitatur mens et bruto quodam impetu fertur.” 
There is no exercife of reafon or judgment neceffary in order 
to feel their influence. 


With regard to this part of the human conftitution, I fee no 
difference between the vulgar and Philofophers. 


As to the other part of out conftitution, which is commonly 
called reafon, as oppofed to paffion, there have been very fubtile 
difputes among modern Philofophers, whether it ought to be 
called reafon, or be not rather fome internal fenfe or tatfte, 


Whether it ought to be called reafon, or by what ‘other name, 
I do not here enquire, but what kind of influence it, has upon 
our voluntary actions. 


As to this point, I think, all men muft allow that:this is the 
manly part of our conftitution, the other the brute part. ..This 
operates in a calm and difpaffionate manner 3 a.tggnner {6 like 
to judgment or reafon, that even thofe who do not allow it to 
be called by.that name, endeavour to account for its haying al- 

K ways 
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it has a fimilicude to reafon. 


As the fimilitude between this principlé: and .reafon has led 
mankind to give it that name, fo the diffimilitude between it 
and paffion has led them to fet the two in oppofition.. They 
have confidered this cool principle, as having an, influence upon 
our actions fo different from paffien, that what.a man does cool- 
ly and deliberately, without. paffion, is imputed folely to. the 
man,. ‘whether i it'haye merit or demerit ; 7 whereas, what he docs 
from paffion i is. imputed jn; part. to the. paflion. If the paflion 
be conceived to be irrefitible, the action is imputed folely to it, 
and not at all to the man. Uf;he had, /power to, refift, and ought 
to have refifted, we blame him for not. doing his duty ; bus, in 
ptoportion to the violence of the paffion, the fault is alleviated. 


By:this cool principle, ; we dudge what ends are, moft worthy 
to.be puriued, how: far every: appetite, sand paffion may be in- 
dulged, and when it ought to be refifted.: 


It diredts us, not: only. to: refit the impulfe of paffion when it 
would lead:us wréng, but ‘to avoidvthe occafions of inflaming 
at; like Cyrus, who refuled to fee. the beautiful captive prin- 
othe. In this he acted the part both of a wife and a good man ; 
firm i in the love of virtue, and, ‘at the fame time, confcious of 
the weaknefs, of human nature, and unwilling. to put it to too 
fevere’ g trial... En’ this ‘cal, the ‘youth, of Cyxus, the incompara- 
ble beauty ‘of big ch 5 ive;.and vevery. citcumftance. which tended 
eo inflame Gites exeits che merit of his conduct in refifling 







Iti is, ip, fach andthe : # thagithe fiperiority ‘of human nature ap- 
(pears; ‘and the fpaestic difference. between it ‘gud: ‘that of brutes. 
“In them we may’ Ont roe DINE \¢ paffion combaring another, and the 
‘ftroagelt ‘prevailing’ ie: we Porceixe. no.calm principle in their 
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law to it. 


The difference between thefe two ‘parts of our confitution 
may be farther illuftrated by an inftance or two-wherein paffion 
prevails, 


If a man, upon reat’ provocation, ftrike another when he 
ought to keep the’: ‘peace, . he blames hhimfelf. for what he did, 
and acknowledges that he ought. not 'to’ have yielded to his pat 
fion. ‘Every other perfon agrees with: his fobér:jadgment.. They 
think he did wrong in ‘yielding’ to’ his: paffion, when he might 
and ought to’ have tefifted its impilfe. ‘If they. thought: it im- 
poffible to bear. the; ‘provocation, they would not ‘blame him at 
all; but believing thas ie wag in his power, and was his duty,, 
hey impute to him fome degree of blame, acknowledging, at 
the fame time, that it is alleviated in proportion to the provoca- 
tion; fo that the, trefpafs: is; imputed, partly.to.the man,.anrl 
partly to the paffion, But, if a: man’ deliberately: conceives a 
defign of mifchief againft his neighbour, contrives thé means, 
and executes it, the adtion admits of no alleviation, it is. perfect. 
ly voluntary, and he bears the whole guilt.of..the ‘evil in- 
tended and done. 


If a man, by the, agonyiof, the athe a iscamn made ;t9:) difclofe, a.fe- 
cret of importance, with: ‘which © he” is" entrufted, ‘we pity’ hima 
more than we blame him.''..We confider, that’ fach'i ‘is the: weake, 
nefs of human nature, that the refolution, ; even’ ‘of B, good: man, 
might be overcome by fuch’a trial. | But: if he haye! Strength iof 
mind, which-even the agony of. the rack could; Dek “fabdoe;: Wwe 
admire his fortitude: as traly,, heroical.; 


Thay}: I: ‘thik; it. appears, vehtat | the common, feale, of men 
(which, in'matcérs’ of commen life; ought ‘fo: dhayeigneat anthori- 
ty) has led them, to. didtiiguith, two ) parts ia the bunian conititue 
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tion, which have influence upon our voluntary determinations. 
There is an irrational part, common-to us with brute-animals, 
confifting of appetites, affections and paffions, and there is a 
cool and rational part. The firft, in many cafes, gives a ftrong 
impulfe, but without judgment, and without authority. The {e- 
cond is always accompanied with authority, All wjfdom and 
virtue confift in following its dictates; all vice and folly in dif 
obeying then. We may refift the impulfes of appetite and paf- 
fion, not only without regret, buc with felf-applaufe and triumph; 
but the calls of reafon and. duty can never be refifted, without 
remorfe and felf-condemnation. 


The ancient Philofophers agreed with the vulgar, in making 
this diftinction of the principles of action, The irrational part 
the Greeks called gun, Cicero calls it appetitus, taking that 
word in an extenfive fenfe, fo as to include every propenfity to 
action which is-not grounded on judgment. 


The other principle the Greeks. called sus; Prato calls it the 
aynasvixor, OF leacking principle. “ Deplex enim eff vis animorum at- 
““ que natura, {ays CACERO, una pars in appetitu pofita off, qua eft 
aun Grace, que bominem buc et illuc rapit; altera in ratione, que 
“« docety et explanat, quid. Saciendum fugiendumve fit; ita fit ut ratic 
“6 prafit appetitus, obtemperet.” 


The reafon of explaining this diftin@ion here is, that thcfe 
two principles influence ; the will j in different. ways. Their in- 
fluence differs, not in degree any, but in kind. This, difference 
we feel, though it may. be. difficult to find words to exprefs it. 
We may perhaps more: eafily form a notion of it by a fimili- 
tude. 


It is one thing te: ‘peih a man from one part: ‘oF the room to 
another ; 3 isa thidgt: of very different nature to. ufe argu- 
ments to perfunde' hiin, to leave his place, and go to another. 

He 


INFLUENCE OF MOTIVES UPON THE WILL. 


He may yield to the force which puthes hims'without any exer- 
cife of his rational faculties ; nay, he muff yield to it, if he do 
not oppofe an equal or a greater force. . His liberty is‘impaired 
in fome degree ; and, if he has not power fufficient to oppole, 
his liberty is quite taken away, and the motion cannot be im- 
puted to him atall. The influence of appetite or paflion feems 
to me to be very like to this. If the patlion be fuppofed irre- 
fiftible, we impute the action to it folely, and not to the man. 
If he had power to refift, but yields after a ftruggle, we impute 
the action, partly to the man, and partly to the paflion. 


If we attend to the other cafe, when the man is only urged 


by arguments to leave his place, this refembles the operation of 


the cool or rational principle. «Ir is evident, that, whether he 
yields to the arguments or not, the determination is wholly his 
own act, and is entirely to be inputed to him. Arguments, 
whatever be the degree of their ftrength, diminifh not a man’s 
liberty ; they may produce a cook conviction of what we ought 
to do, and they can do no more.’ But appetite and paffion give 
an impulfe to a@ and impair liberty, in proportion to their 
ittrength. 


With moft men, the impulle of paffion is more @ffeGual than 
bare conviction; and, on this account, orators, who would per- 
fuade, find it neceflary to addrefé the -paffions, as well as to con- 


vince the underftanding j ; anid, in all fyftetts: of rhetoric, thefe 
two have been confidered as ‘different intentions of the orator, 


and to be accomplithed by different means. 
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CH A P. Il. 
Of Operations of Mind which may be called Voluntary. 


HE faculties of underftanding and will are eafily diftin- 
guithed in thought, but very rarely, if ever, disjoined in 
operation. 


In moft, perhaps in all the operations of mind for which we 
have names in language, both faculties are employed, and we are 
both intelletive and adtive. 


Whether it be poffible that intelligence may exift without 
fome degree of activity, or impoffible, is perhaps beyond the 
reach of our faculties to determine ; but, I apprehend, that, in 
fact, they are always conjoined in the operations of our minds. 


It is probable, I think, that there is fome degree of activity in 
thofe operations which we refer to the underftanding ; accor- 
dingly, they have always, and in all languages, been exprefled by 
active verbs ;#as, I fee, I hear, I remember, I apprchend, I judge, 
Ireafon. And it is certain, that every act of will muft be ac- 
companied by fome operation of the underftanding ; for be that 
wills muft apprehend what he wiljs, and apprehention belongs 
to the underftanding. 


-The operations Tidin to-confi der in this chapter, 1 think, have 
commonly been referred’ to: the underftanding ; but we thall 
find that the will has fo. great a fhare in them, that they may, 
with propriety, besealled vdhintary." They are thelé three, attention, 


deliberation, and fincidipurpdfaior: rrfolution. 


‘Attention may be.given to any objed, either of fenfe or of 
intellect, 
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its nature, its attributes, or its relations, And fo great is the 
effect of attention, that, without it, it is impoffible to acquire or 
retain a diilinct notion of any object of thought. 


If a man hear a difcourfe without attention, what does he car- 
ry away with him? Ifhe fee St Peter’s or the Vatican without 
attention, What account can he give of it? While two per- 
fons are engaged in interefting difcourfe, the clock tirikes with- 
in their hearing, to which they give no attention, What is the 
confequence? The next minute they know not whether. the 
clock flruck or not. , Yet their ears were not fhat,’: The ufual 
impreflion was made upon the organ of hearing, and upon the 
auditory nerve and brain; but from inattention the found either 
was not perceived, or pafled in the twinkling of an eye, without 
leaving the leaft veftige in the memory. 


A man fees not what is before his eyes when his mind is oc- 
cupied about another objed. In the tumult of a battle a man 
may be fhot through the body without knowing any thing 
of the matter, till he difeover it by the lofs of blood or of 
ftrength. 


The moft acute fenfation of pain may be deadened, if the at- 
tention can be vigoroufly directed to another obje@. A gentle- 
man of my acquaintance, in the agony of a fit of the gout, ufed 
to call for the chefs-board. As he was fond of that game, he 
acknowledged that, as the game advanced and drew his at- 
tention, the fenfe of pain abated, and the time feemed much 
fhorter. 


Arcuimapes, it is faid, being, intent upom’a mathematical 
propofition, when Syracufe was taken by the Romans, knew not 
the calamity of the city, till a Roman foldier broke in upon his 
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rue retiremcat, and gave him a deadly wound; on which he lament- 


Ne rem an, 


ed only that he had loft a fine demonftration. 


It is needicfs to multiply inflances to fhew, that when one 
faculty of the mind is intenfely engaged about any objedt, the 
other Fucultics are laid as it were faft aflcep. 


It may be farther obferved, that if there be any thing that 
can be called genius in matters of mere judgment and reafoning, 
it fecms to confift chiefly in being able to give that attention 
to the fubje@t which keeps it fteady in the mind, till we can 
furvey it accurately on all fides. 


There is a talent of imagination, which bounds from earth 
to heaven, and from heaven to earth ina momcnt. This inay 
be favourable to wit and imagery ; but the powers of judging 
and reafoning depend chiefly upon keeping the mind to a clear 
and fteady view of the fubject. 


Sir Isaac Newron, to one who complimented him upon the 
force of genius, which had made fuch improvements in inathe- 
matics and natural philofophy, is faid to have made this reply, 
which was both modeft and judicious, That, if he had made any 
improvements in *hofe fciences, it was owing more to patient at- 
tenion than to any other talent. 


Whatever be the effects which attention may produce, (and I 
apprehend they are far beyond what is commonly believed,) it 
is for the moft part in our power. 


Every man knows that he can turn his attention to this fub- 
ject or to that, for a longer or a fhorter time, and with more or 


lefs intenfene{s, as he pleafes. It is a voluntary ad, and depends 
upon his will. 


But what was before obferved of the will in general, is appli- 
cable 
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in a ftate of indifference, left to turn its attention to the ob- 
ject which to reafon appears moft deferving of it. There is, for 
the moft part, a bias to fome particular object, more than to any 
other; and this not from any judgment of its deferving om 
attention more, but from fome impulfe or propenfity, grounded 
on nature or habit. 


It is well known that things new and uncommon, things 
grand, and things that are beautiful, draw our attention, not im 
proportion to the intereft we have, or think we have in them, 
but in a much greater proportion. 


Whatever moves our paflions or affections draws our atten 
tion, very often, more than we with. 


You defire a man not to think of an unfortunate cvent which 
torments him. It admits of no remedy. The thought of it an- 
{wers no purpofe but to keep the wound bleeding. He is per- 
fectly convinced of all you fay. He knows that he would not 
feel the affliction, if he could ouly not think of it 5 yet he hard- 
ly thinks of any thing elfe. Strange! when happinefs and mi- 
{fury ftand before him, and depend upon his choice, he chules 
mifery, and rejects happinefs with his eyes open! 


Yet he wifhes to be happy, as all men do. How fhall we re- 
concile this contradiction between his judgment and his con- 
duct? 


The account of it feems to me to be this: The afflicting event 
draws his attention fo ftrongly, by a natural and blind force, 
that he either hath not the power, or hath not the vigour, of 
mind to refift its impulfe, though he knows that to yield to it 
is mifery, without any good to balance it. 
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Acute bodily pain draws our attention, and makes it very 
difficult to attend to any thing elfe, even when attention to the 
pain ferves no other purpofe but to aggravate it tenfold. 


The man who played a game at chefs in the agony of the 
rout, to engage his attention to another obje@, acted the reafon- 
able part, and confulted his real happinefs; but it required a 
ereat cffort to give that attention to his game, which was necef- 
fary to produce the effect intended by it. 


Even whicn there is no particular object that draws away our 
attention, there is a defultorimefs of thought in man, and in fome 
more than in others, which makes it very difficult to give that 
fixed attention to important objects which reafon requires. 


It appears, FE think, from what has been faid, that the atten. 
tion we give to objects, is for the moft part voluntary: That a 
great part of wifdom and virtue confifts in giving a proper di- 
rection to our attention; and that however reafonable this ap 
pears to the judgment of every man, yet, in fome cafes, it re- 
quires an effort of felf-command no lefs than the moft heroic 
virtues, 


Another operation that may be called voluntary, is delibera- 
tion about what we are to do or to forbear. 


Every man knows that it is in his power to deliberate or not 
to deliberate about any part of his conduct 3 to deliberate for a 
fhorter, or a longer time, more carclefsly, or more ferioufly : 
And when he has reafon to fufpect that his affection may bias 
his judgment, he may either honeftly ufe the beft means in his 
power to form an impartial judgment, or he may yield to his 
bias, and only fcek arguments to juftify what inclination leads 
him to do. In all thefe pommts, he determines, he wills, the 
right or the wrong. 

The 
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perleral rules of deliberation are perfectly evident to rea- . 


fon when we confider them abftraétly. They are axioms in 
morals. 


We ought not to deliberate in cafes that are petfecly clear. 
No man deliberates whether he ought to chufe happinefs or mi- 
fery. Nd honeft man deliberates whether he fhall {teal his neigh- 
bour’s property. When the cafe is not clear, when it is of im- 
portance, and when there is time for deliberation, we ought 
to deliberate with more or lefs care, in proportion to the import- 
ance of the action. In deliberation we ought to weigh things in 
an even balance, and to allow to every confideration the weight 
which, in fober judgment, we think it ought to have, and no 
more. This is to deliberate impartially. Our delibcration 
fhould be brought to an iffue in due time, fo that we may not 
lofe the opportunity of acting while we deliberate. 


The axioms of Euclid do not appear to me to have a greater 
degree of felf-evidence, than thefe rules of deliberation. And 
as far as a man acts according to them, his heart approves of 
him, and he has confidence of the approbation of the Scarchcr 
of hearts. 


But though the manner in which we ought to deliberate be 
evident to reafon, it is not always eafy to follow it. Our appc- 
tites, our affections and paffions, oppofe all deliberation, but that 
which is employed in finding the means of their gratification. 
Avarice may lead to deliberate upon the ways of making money, 
but it does not diftinguifh between the honeft and the difhoneft. 


We ought furely to deliberate how far every appetite and paf- 
fion may be indulged, and what limits fhould be fet to it. But 
our appetites and paffions pufh us on to the attaimment of their 
objects, in the fhorteft road, and without delay. 
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Thus it happens, that, if we yield to their impulfe, we fhall 
often tranferefs thofe rules of deliberation, which reafon approves. 
In this confli@ between the dictates of reafon, and the blind im- 
pulfe of paffion, we muft voluntarily determine. When we take 
part with eur rcafon, though in oppofition to paffion, we ap- 
prove of our own conduct. 


What we call a fault of ignorance, is always owing to the 
want of duc deliberation. When we do not take due pains to 
be rightly informed, there is a fault, not indeed in acting ac- 
cording to the light we have, but m not ufing the proper means 
to get light. For if we judge wrong, after ufing the proper 
means of information, there is no fault in acting according to 
that wrong judgment ; the error is invincible. 


The natural confequence of deliberation on any part of our 
conduct, is a determination how we fhall act; and if it is nor 
brought to this iffue it is loft labour. 


There are two cafes in which a determination may take place ; 


when the opportunity of putting it in execution is prefent, and 
when it is at a diftance, 


When the opportunity is prefent, the determination to act is 
mmmediately followed by the action. Thus, if a man determine 
to rife and walk, he immediatcly does it, unlefs he is hindered 
by force, or, has loft the power of walking. And if he fit ftill 
when he has power to walk, we conclude infallibly that he has 
not determined, or willed to walk immediately. 


Our determmation or will to act, is not always the refult of 
deliberation, it may be the effet of fome paffion or appetite, 
without any judgment interpofed. And when judgment is in- 
terpofed, we may determine and act either according to that 
judgifient or contrary to it. 

When 
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very often without exercifing his judgment at all; nature in- 
vites and he obeys the call, as the ox, or the horfe, or as an in- 
fant does. 


When we converfe with perfons whom we love 6 refpect, we 
fay and do civil things merely from affection or from refpect. 
They flow fpontaneoufly from the heart, without requiring any 
judgment. In fuch cafes we act as brute-animals do, or as child- 
ren before the ufe of reafon. We feel an impulfe in our na- 
ture, and we yield to it. 


When a man eats merely from appetite, he does not confider 
the pleafure of eating, or its tendency to health. Thefe conh- 
derations are not in his thoughts. But we can fuppofe a man 
who eats with a view to enjoy the plealure of eating. Sucha 


man reafons and judges. He will take care to ufe the proper 


means of procuring an appetite. He will be a critic in taftes, 
and make nice difcriminations. This man ufes his rational fa- 
culties even in eating. And however contemptible this applica- 
tion of them may be, it is an exercite of which, | apprchend, 
brute-animals are not capable. 


In like manner, a man may fay or do civil things to another,. 


not from affeGion, but in order to ferve fome end by it, or be- 
caufe he thinks it his duty. 


To ad with a view to fome diftant intereft, or to a&t from a 
fenfe of duty, feems to be proper to man as a reafonable being ; 
but to act merely from paflion, from appetite, or froin affection, 
is common to him with the brute-animals. In the laft cafe there 
is no judgment required, but in the firft there is. 


To act againft what one judges to be for his real good upon 
the whole, is folly. To aét againft what he judges to be his du- 


ty, 


CHAP.IIl. ty, is immorality. It cannot be denied that there are too many 
inftances of both in human life. Video meliora proboque, deteriora 
fequor, is neither an imspoflible, nor an unfrequent cafe. 


While a man does what he really thinks wifeft and beft to be 
done, the niore his appetites, his affections and paffions draw 
him the contrary way, the more he approves of his own con- 
dud, and the more he is entitled to the approbation of every 
rational being. 


The third operation of mind I mentioned, which may be cal- 
led voluntary, is, A fixed purpole or refolution with regard to 
our future conduct. 


This naturally takes place, when any adlion, or courfe of ac- 
tion, about which we have deliberated, 1s not immediately to be 
executed, the occafion of acting being at fome diftance. 


A fixed purpofe to do, fome time hence, fomething which we 
believe fhall then be in our power, is flrictly and properly a de- 
termination of will, no lefs than a determination to do it in- 
ftantly. Every definition of volition agrees to it. Whether 
the opportunity of doing what we have determined to do be 
prefent or at fome diftance, is an accidental circumftance which 
does not affect the nature of the determination, and no good 
reafon can be afligned why it fhould not be called wv/ition in the 
one cafe, as well as in the other. A purpofe or refolution, 
therefore, is truly and properly an act of will. 


Our purpofes are of two kinds. We may call the one farticu- 
dar, the other general. By a particular purpofe, I mean that 
which has for its objet an individual aétion, limited to one 
time and place ; by a general purpofe, that of a courfe or train 
of action, intended for fome general end, or regulated by fome 
general rule. 


Thus, 
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Thus,. I may purpofe to go te London next winter. When 
the time comes, I execute my purpofe, if I continue of the 
fame mind ; and the purpofe, when executed, is no more. Thus 
it is with every particular purpofe. 


A general purpofe may continue for life ; and, afté# many par- 
ticular actions have been done in confequence of it, may re- 
main and regulate future actions. 


Thus, a young man propoles to follow the profeflion of law, 
of medicine, or of theology. This general purpofe directs the 
courfe of his reading and ftudy. It direéts him in the choice 
of his company and companions, and even of his diverfions. 
Xt determines his travels and the place of his abode. It has in- 
fluence upon his drefs and manners, and a confiderable effect in 
forming his character. 


There are other fixed purpofes which have a ftill greater ef- 
fect in forming the character. I mean fuch as regard our mo- 
ral condud. 


Suppofe a man to have exercifed his intellectual and moral 
faculties, fo far as to have diftin@ notions of juftice and inju- 
ftice, and of the confequences of both, and, after due delibera- 
tion, to have formed a fixed purpofe to adhere inflexibly to ju- 
{tice, and never to handle the wages of iniquity. 


Is not this the man whom we fhould call a juft man? We 
confider the moral virtues as inherent in the mind of a good 
man, even when there is no opportunity of exercifing them. 
And what is it in the mind which we can call the virtue of ju- 
{ticc, when it is not exercifed? It can be nothing but a fixed 
purpofe, or determination, to act according to the rules of ju- 
ftice, when there is opportunity. 

The 
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The Roman law defined juftice, 4 fleady and perpetual will to 
give to every man bis due. When the opportunity of doing juftice 
is not prefent, this can mean nothing elfe than a fteady purpofe, 
which is very properly called will. Such a purpofe, if it is flea- 
dy, will infallibly produce juft conduct ; for every known tranf- 
eiciion of juftice demonftrates a change of purpofe, at lcaft for 
that time. 


What has been faid of juftice, may be fu eafily applied to 
every other moral virtue, that it is unneceffary to give inftances. 
They are all fixed purpofes of acting according to a certain 
rule. 


By this, the virtues may be eafily diftinguifhed, in thought 
at leaft, from natural affections that bear the fame name. Thus, 
benevolence is a capital virtue, which, though not fo neceflary 
to the being of fociety, is entitled to a higher degree of appro- 
bation than even juftice. But there is a natural affection of be- 
nevolence, common to good and bad men, to the virtuous and te 
the vicious. How fhall thefe be diftinguifhed ? 

In practice, indeed, we cannot diftinguifh them in other men, 
and with dithculty in ourfelves ; but in theory, nothing is more 
eafy. The virtue of benevolence is a fixed purpofe or refolution 
to do good when we have opportunity, from a conviction that 
it is right, and is our duty. The affeétion of benevolence is a 
propentity to do good, from natural conftitution or habit, with- 
out regard to rectitude or duty. 


There are good tempers and bad, which are a part of the 
conftitution of the man, and are really involuntary, though they 
often lead to voluntary actions. A good natural temper is not 
virtue, nor is a bad one vice. Hard would it be indeed to think, 
that a man fhould be born under a decree of reprobation, be- 
caufe he has the misfortune of a bad natural temper. 


The 
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natures of many bag difpofitions, which that good may acknow- 
ledged he felt within him; but the triumph of his virtue was 
the greater in having conquered them. 


In men who have no: fixéd rules of condudt, no felf-govern- 
ment, the natural temper is variable by numberlefs accidents. 
‘The man who is full of affeGtion and benevolence this hour, 
when a crofs accident happens to ruffle him, or perhaps when 
an ealterly wind blows, feels a ftrange revolution in his temper. 
The kind and benevolent affections give place to the jealous 
and malignant, which are as readily indulged in their turn, and 
for the fame reafon, becaufe he feels a propenfity to indulge 
them. 


We may obferve, that men who have exercifed their rational 
powers, are generally governed in their opinions by fixed prin- 
ciples of belief; and men who have made the greateft advance 
in felf-government, are governed, in their practice, by general 
fixed purpofes. Without the former, there would be no fteadi-, 
nefs and confiftence in our belief; nor without the lattcr, in our 
conduct. 


When a man is come to years of underftanding, from his edu- 
cation, from his company, or from his ftudy, he forms to him- 
felf a fet of general principles, a creed, which governs his judg- 
ment in particular points that occur. 


If new evidence is laid before him which tends to overthrow 
any of his received principles, it requires in him a great degree 
of candour and love of truth,to give it an impartial examination, 
and to form anew judgment. Mott men, when they are fixed 
in their principles, upon what they account fufficient evidence, 
can hardly be drawn into a new and ferious examination of 
them, 
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CHAP. NL They get a habit of believing them, which is ftrengthened by 
repcated acts, and remains immoveable, even*when the evidence 
u pon which their belief was at firft grounded, is forgot. 


It is this that makes converfions, either from religious or 
political principles, fo difficult. 


A mere prejudice of education fticks faft, as a propofition of 
Evcxiip does with a man who hath long agoforgot the proof. 
Both indeed are upon a fimilar footing. We reft in both, be- 
caufe we have long done fo, and think we received them at firft 
upon good evidence, though that evidence be quite forgot. 


When we know a man’s principles, we judge by them, rather 
than by the degree of his underftanding, how he will determine 
in any point which is connected with them. 


Thus, the judgment of moft men who judge for themfelves is 
governed by fixed principles ; and, I apprehend, that the con- 
duct of moft men who have any felf-government, and any con; 
fiftency of gonduct, is governed by fixed purpofes. 


A man of breeding may, in his natural temper, be proud, pal 
fionate, revengeful, and in his morals a very bad man; yet, in 
good company, he can ftifle every paffion that is imconfiftent 
with good breeding, and be humane, modeft, complaifant, even 
to thofe whom in his heart he defpifes or hates. Why is this 
man, who can command all his paffions before company, a flave 
to them in private? The reafon is plain: He has a fixed refolu- 
tion to be a man of breeding, but hath no fuch refolution to be 
a man of virtue. He hath combated his moft violent paffions 
a thoufand times before fe became mafter of them in company. 
The fame refolution and perfeverance would have given him the 
command of them when alone. 
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A fixed refolution retains its influence upon the condud, even CHAP. IIL 


when the motives tg it are not in view, in the fame manner as a 
fixed principle retains its influence upon the belief, when the 
evidence of it is forgot. The former may be called a habit of 
the will, the latter a habit of the wnderfanding. By fuck habits 
chiefly, men are governed in their opinions and in their prac 
tice. 


A man who has no general fixed purpofes, may be faid, as Porr 
{ays of moft women, (1 hope unjuftly) to have no character at 
all. He will be honeft or difhoneft, benevolent or malicious, 
compaflionate or cruel, as the tide of his paffions and affections 
drives him. This, however, I believe, is the cafe of but a few 
in advanced life, and thefe, with regard to conduct, the weakeft 
and moft contemptible of the {pecies. , 


A man of fome conftancy may change his general purpofes 
once or twice in life, feldom more. From the purfuit of plea- 
fure in early life, he may change to that of ambition, and from 
ambition toravarice. But every man who ufes his reafon in the 
conduct of life, will have fome end, to which he gives a pre- 
ference above all others.» To this he fteers his courfe ; his pro- 
jects and his actions will be regulated by it. Without this, there 
would be no confiftency in his condud. He would be like a 
fhip in the ocean, which is bound to no port, under no govern- 
ment, but left to the mercy of winds and tides. 


We obferved before, that there are moral rules refpeCting the 
attention we ought to give to objects and refpecting our delibe. 
rations, which are no lefs evident than mathematical axioms. 
The fame thing may be obferved with refpect to our fixed pur- 
pofes, whether particular or general. 


Is it not felf-evident, that, after due deliberation, we ought 
to refolve upon that condudt, or that courfe of condu@, which, 
M 3 to 
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That we ought to be firm ‘and fteady in adhering to fuch refo- 
lutions, while we are perfuaded that they are right ; but open 
to conviction, and ready to change our courfe, when we have 


good e*idence that it is wrong ?. 


Ficklenefs, inconftancy, facility, on the one hand, wilfulnefs, 
inflexibility, and obftinacy, on che other, are moral qualities, 
refpecting our purpofes, which every one fees to be wrong. A 
manly firmnefs, grounded upon rational conviction, is the pro- 
per mean which every man approves and reveres. 


C H.A P. IV.. 


Corollaries. 


ROM what has been faid concerning the will, it appears, 

jfirft, That, as fome acts of the will are trantfiefit and mo- 
mentary, fo others are permanent, and may continue for a long 
time, or even through the whole courfeof our rational life. 


When I will to ftretch out my hand, that will is at an end as 
foon as the action is done. It is an act of the will which be- 
gins and ends in a’‘moment# But when I will to attend to a 
mathematical propofition, to examine the demonftration, and 
the confequences that may be drawn from it, this will may con- 
tinue for hours. Je touft continue as long as my attention con- 
tinues; for no man attends to a mathematical propofition Jon ger 
than he wills. 


The fame thing may be faid of deliberation, with regard, 


either to any point ef conduct, or with regard to any general 
courle 
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courfe of conduct. We will to‘@eljberate as long as we do de- CHAP. Iv. 
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liberate ; and that may be for days or for weeks. 


A purpofe or refolution, which we have fhewn to be an act of 
the will, may continue for a great part of life, or for thé whole, 
after we are of age to form a refolution. 


Thus, a merchant may refolve, that, after he has made fuch a 
fortune by traffic, he will give it up, and retire to a country 
life. He may continue this refolution for thirty or forty ycars, 
and execute it at laft; but he continues it no longer than he 
wills, for he may at any time change his refolution. 


There are therefore acts of the will which are not tranfient 
and momentary, which may continue long, and grow into a habit. 
This deferves the more to be obferved, becaufe a very eminent 
Philofopher has advanced a contrary principle, to wit, That all 
the acts of the will are tranfient and momentary ; and from that 
principle has drawn very important conclufions, with regard to 
what conftitutes the moral character of man. 


A fecond corollary is, That nothing in a man, wherein the will 
is not concerned, can juftly be accounted either virtuous or im- 
moral, 


That no blame can be ‘imputed to a man for what is altoge- 
ther involuntary, is fo evident in itfclf, that no arguments can 
make it more evident. The practice of all criminal courts, in 
all enlightened nations, is founded upon it. 


If it fhould be thought an objedtion to this maxim, that, by 
the laws of all nations, children often fuffer for the crimes of 
parents, in which they had no hand, the an{wer is eafy. 


For, firft, Such is the connection between parents and children, 
that 
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the law will or not. If a man is fined, or imprifoned ; if he 
lofes life, or limb, or eftate, or reputation, by the hand of juftice, 
his children fuffer by neceffary confequence. Secondly When 
laws intend to appoint any punifhment of ‘innocent children 
for the father’s crime, fuch laws are either unjuft, or they are 
to be confidered as atts of police, and not of jurifprudence, and 
are intended as an expedient to deter parents more effectually 
from the commiflion of the crime. The imnocent children, in 
this cafe, are facrificed to the public good, in like manner, as, 
to prevent the {preading of the plague, the found are, fhut up 
with the infe@ed in a houfe or hip, that has the infection. 


By the Jaw of England, if a man is killed by an ox goring 
him, or a cart running over him, though there be né fault or 
neglect in the owner, the ox or the cart 1s a deodand, and is confif- 
cated to the Church. The Legiflature furely did not intend to 
punifh the ox as a criminal, far lefs the cart. The intention 
evidently was, to infpire the people with a facred regard to the 
life of man, 


When the Parliament of Paris, with a fimilar intention, or- 
dained the houfe in which Ravilliac was born, to be razed to the 
ground, and never to be rebuilt, it would be great weaknefs to 
conclude, that the wife judicature intended to punith the houfe. 


If any judicature fhould, in any inftance, find a man guilty, 
and an object of punifhment, for what they allowed to be alto- 
gether involuntary, all the world would condemn them as men 
who knew nothing of the firft and moft fundamental rules of 
juftice, 


I have endeavoured to fhew, that, in our attention to objects, 
in order to form a right judgment of them ; in our deliberation 
about particular actions, or about general rules of condué ; in 

our 
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our purpofes and refolutions, as well as in the execution of them, CHAP. Iv. 


the will has a principal fhare. If any man could be found, who, 
in the whole courfe of his life, had given due attention to things 
that concern him, had deliberated duly and impartially about 
his condud, had formed his refolutions, and executed them ac- 
cording to his beft judgment and capacity, furely fuch a man 
might hold up his face before Gop and man, and plead inno- 
cence. He muft be acquitted by the impartial Judge, whatever 
his natural temper was, whatever his paflions and affections, as. 
far as they were involuntary. 


A third corollary is, That all virtuous habits, when we diftin- 
guifh them from virtuous actions, confift in fixed purpofes of 
acting according to the rules.of virtue, as often as we have op- 
portunity. 


We can conceive in a man a greater or a lefs degree of fteadi- 
nefs to his parpofes or refolutions ; but that the general tenor 
of his conduct fhould be cantrary to them, is impoflible. 


The man who has a determined refolution to do his duty in 
every inftance, and who adheres fteadily to his refolution, is a 
perfe@ ian. The man who has a determined purpofe of car- 
rying on a courfe of action which he knows to be wrong, is a 
hardened offender. Between thefe extremes there are many in- 
termediate degrees of virtue and viee, 
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OF THE PRINCIPLES OF ACTION. 


P ART I. 


Of the Mechanical Principles of Aion. 
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Of the Principles of A€tion in gencral, 


N the ftri@t philofophical fenfe, nothing can be called the action 
of a man, but what he previoufly conceived and willed or de- 
termined to do. In morals we commonly employ the word in 
this fenfe, and never impute any thing to a man as his doing, in 
which his will was not interpofed. But when moral imputation. 
is not concerned, we call many things actions of the man, which 
he ncither previoufly conceived nor willed. Hence the actions of 
men have been diftinguifhed into three claffes, the voluntary, the 
involuntary, and the mixed. By the laft are meant fuch actions 
as are under the command of the will, but are commonly pere 
formed without any interpofition of will. 


We cannot avoid ufing the word aéfion in this popular fenfe, 
without deviating too much from the common ufe of language ; 
and it is in this fenfe we ufe it when’ we enquire into the prin- 
ciples of action in the human mind. 


By principles of action, I underftand every thing that incites us 


to act. 
N If 
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If there were no incitements to action, active power would 
be given us in vain. Having no motive to direct our active ex- 
ertions, the mind would, in all cafes, be in a ftate of perfect in- 
difference, to do this or that, or nothing at all. The adtive 
power would either not be exerted at all, or its exertions would 
be perfectly uumeaning and frivolous, neither wife nor foolith, 
neither good nor bad. To every action that is of the fmallett 
importance, there muft be fome incitement, fome motive, fome 
reafon. 


It is therefore a moft important part of the philofophy of the 
human mind, to have a diftinct and juft view of the various prin- 
ciples of ation, which the Author of our being hath planted in 
our nature, to afrange them properly, and to affign to every one 
its rank, 


By this it is, that we may difcover the end of our being, and 
the part which is affigned us upon the theatre of life. In this 
part of the human conftitution the nobleft work of Gop that 
falls within our notice, we may difcern moft clearly the cha- 
racer of him who made us, and how he would have us to em- 
ploy that alive power which he hath given us. 


I cannot without great diffidence enter upon this fubjed, ob- 
ferving that almoft every author of reputation, who has given at- 
tention to it, has a fyftem of his own; and that no man his 
been fo happy as to give general {atisfaction to thofe who came 
after him. 


There is a branch of knowledge much valued, and very juftly, 
which we call knowledge of she world, knowledge of mankind, 
knowledge of human nature :, This, I think, confifts in knowing 
from what principles men generally act ; and it is commonly the 
fruit of natural fagécity joined with experience. 

A 


OF THE PRINCIPEES OF ACTION. 


A man éf fagacity, who has had océafionto deal in interefting 
matters, with a great variety of pérfons, of different age, fex, 
rank and profeffion, learns to judge what may be expected from 
men in given circumftances ; and how they may bé moft effec- 
tually induced to a& the part which he defires. To know this 
is of fo great importance to men in active life, that it'is called 
knowing men, and knowing human nature. 


This knowledge may be of confiderable ufe to a man who 
would fpeculate upon the fubje& we have propofed, but is not, 
by itfelf, fufficient for that purpofe. 






The man of the world conjectures, perhapsggith great proba- 
bility, how a man will act in certain given cif€umitances ; and 
this is all he wants to know. To enter into a detail of the va- 
rious principles which influence the actions of men, to give them 
diftinG names, to dcfine them, and to afcertain their different 
provinces, is the bufinefs of a philofopher, and not ef a man of 
the world; and, indeed, it is a matter attended with great diffh- 
culty from various caufes. 


Firf, On account of the great number of active principles that 
influence the actions of men. 


Man has, not without reafon, been called an epitome of the 
univerfe. His body,'by, which his mind is greatly affected, being 
a part of the material} ‘yitem, is fubje@ to all the laws of inani- 
mate matter. During,} me part of his exiflence, his ftate is very 
like that of a pan =. He rifes, by imperceptible degrees, to 
the animal, and, at laft, to phe rational life, and has the prin- 
ciples that belong to all. 





Another caufe of the diffitinity of tracing the varigus principles 
of action in man, is, That the fame action, nay, thé fame courie 


and train of action may proceed from very different principles. 
Na Men 
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Men who are fond of a hypothefis, commonly feek no other 
proof of its troth, but that it ferves to account for the ap- 
pearances which it is brought to explain. This is 4 very flip- 
pery kind of proof in every part of philofophy, and never to be 
trufted ; but leaft of all, when the appearances to be accounted 
for are Ratan actions, 


Mott actions proceed from a variety of principles concurring 
in their diretion ; and according as we are difpofed to judge 
favourably or unfavourably of the perfon, or of human nature 
in general, we impute them wholly to the beft, or wholly to the 
wortt, overlooking others which bad no fmall fhare in them. 


The principl&’ from which men ad can be difcovered only 
in thefe two ways; by attention to the conduct of other men, 
or by attention to our owa conduct, and to what we feel in our- 
felves. There is much uncertainty in the former, and much 
difficulty in the latter. 


Men differ much in their characters 3; and we can obferve the 
conduct of a few only of the fpecies. Men differ not only from 
other men, but from themfelves at different times, and on dif- 
ferent occafions ; acgording as they are in the company of their 
{uperiors, inferiors, or equals ; according as they are in the cyg 
of ftrangers, or of their familiars only, or in the view ofno hu- 
man eye 3 according as they are in good or bad fortune, or in 
good or bad-humour. We fce bur a {mall part of the actions 
of our moft familiar acquaintance ; and what we fee may lead 

us to a probable conjecture, but can give no certain knowledge 
of the principles from which they act. 


A man may, no doubt, know with certainty the principles 
from which he himfelf a@s, becanfe he is confcious of them. 
But this knowledge’ requires an attentive reflection upon the 
operations of his own mind, which is very rarely to be found. 

It 
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{tis perhaps more eafy to find a man who has formed a juft notion , Ressnenee! 


of the charaé@er of man in general, or of thofe of his familiar 
acquaintance, than one who has a juft notion of his own cha- 
racter, 


Moft men, through pride and felf-flattery, are apt to. think 
themfelves better than they really are; and fome, perhaps “from 
melancholy, or from falfe principles of religion, are led to 
think themfelves worfe than they really are. 


It requires, therefore, a very accurate and impartial examina- 
tion of a man’s own heart, to be able to form-a diftin@ notion 
of the various principles which influence his conduct, That 
this isa matter of great difficulty, we may judge from the very 


different and contradictory fyftems of Philofophers upon this: 


fubject, from the earlieft ages to this day. 


During the age of Greek Philofophy, the Platonift, the Peri~ 
patetic, the Stoic, the Epicurean, had each his own fyftem. In 
the dark ages, the Schoolmen and the Myftics had fyftems dia- 
metrically oppofite ; and, fince the revival of learning, no con- 
troverfy hath been more kecnly agitated, efpecially among Bri- 
tith Philofophers, than that about the principles of aétion in the 
human conftitution. 


They have determined, to the fatisfaction of the learned, the 
forces by which the planets and comets traverfe the boundlets 
regions of {pace ; but have not been able to determine, with any 
degree of unanimity, the forces which every man ‘is confcious 
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of im himfelf, and by which his bndud. is directed. « 


Some admit no principle but felf-love ; others réfolve all into 
love of the pleafures of fente, varioufly modified by’ ‘the allocia- 
tion of ideas; others admit difinterefted bentvoléiice along with 


&lf-love ; others reduce all to reafon and pailion'; others t6 paf- 
fion 
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tribution of the paffions. 


The names we give to the various principles of action, have 
fo little precifion, even in the beft and pureft writers in every 
language, that, on this account, there is no fmall difficulty in 
giving them names, and arranging them properly, 


The words appetite, pafion, affettion, intereft, reafon, cannot be 
faid to have one definite fignification. They are taken fome- 
times in a larger, and fometimes in a more limited fenfe. The 
fame principle is fometimes called by one of. thofe names, fome- 
times by another ; and principles of a very different nature are 
often called by the fame name. 


To remedy this confufion of names, it might perhaps feem 
proper to invent néw ones. But there are fo few entitled to this 
privilege, that I fhall not lay claim to it; but fhall endeavour to 
clafs the various principles of human ation as diftinély as I 
am able, and°to point out their fpecific differences ; giving 
them fuch names as may deviate from the common ufe of the 
words as little as poffible. 


There are fome principles of action which require no atten- 
tion, no deliberation, no will. Thefe, for diftinction’s fake, we 
fhall call mechanical. Another clafs we may call animal, as they 
feem common to man with other animals. A third clafs we 
may call rational, being proper to man as a rational creature. 
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HE mechanical principles of action may, I think, be re- 
duced to two fpecies, infinés and habits. 


By inftincé, I mean a natural blind impulfe to certain actions, 
without having any end in view, without deliberation, and very 
often without any conception of what we do. 


Thus a man breathes while he is alive, by the alternate con- 
traction and relaxation of certain mufcles, by which the cheft, 
and of confequence the lungs, are contracted and dilated. 
There is no reafon to think, that an infant new-born, knows 
that breathing is neceffary to life in its new ftate, that he knows 
how it muft be performed, or even that he has arty thought or 
conception of that operation; yet he breathes as foon as he is 
born with perfed& regularity, as if he had been taught, and got 
the habit by long practice. 


By the fame kind of principle, a new-born child, when its 
ftomach is emptied, and nature has brought milk into the mo- 
ther’s breaft, fucks and fwallows its food as perfeclly as if it 
knew the principles of that operation, and had gor the habit of 
working according to them. 


Sucking and {wallowing are very complex operatic Ana= 
tomifts deferibe about thirty pair’s.of mufcles that muft be em- 
ployed in every draught. Of rhofe mufcles, every one mutt be 
ferved by its proper nerve, “ind can make no’ exertion ‘but by 
fome influence communicated by the nerve. The exertion of 
all thofe mufcles ‘and nerves: is not fimultaneous, They mutt 

fucceed 
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neceflary than the exertion itfelf. 


This regular train of operations is carried on according to the 
niceft rules of art, by the infant, who has neither art, nor 
{cience, nor experience, nor habit, 


That the infant feels the uneafy fenfation of hunger, I admit; 
and-that it fucks no longer than till this fenfation be removed. 
But who informed it that this uneafy fenfation might be re- 
moved, or by what means? That it knows nothing of this is 
evident ; for it will as readily fuck a finger, or a bit of ftick, as 
the nipple. 


By a like principle it is, that infants cry when they are pain- 
ed ot hurt; that they are afraid when left alone, cfpecially in 
the dark; that they flart when in danger of falling ; that they 
are terrified by an angry countenance, or an angry tone of voice, 
and are foothed and comforted by a placid countenance, and by 
foft and gentle tones of voice. 


In the animals we are beft acquainted with, and which we 
Jook upon as the more perfect of the brute-creation, we fee 
much the fame inftin@s as in the human kind, or very fimilar 
ones, faited to the particular ftate and manner of life of the 
animal. 


Befides thefé, there are in brute-animals inftings peculiar to 
each tribe, by which..they,are fitted for defence, for offence, 
or for providiig for.tkemfelves, and for their offspring. 


at is not more: sggrtain, that nature bath furnifhed various 
animals with various. weapons of offence and defence, than that 
the fame nature: hath. taught them how to ufe them ; the bull 
and, the ram to butt, the horfe to kick, the dog to bite, the 
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lion to ufe his paws, the boar his tutks, the ferpent his fangs, CHAP. IL 


and the bec and wafp their fting. 


The manufactures of animals, if we may call them by that 
name, prefent us with a wonderful variety of inftin@s, belong- 
ing to particular fpecies, whether of the focial or of the folitary 
kind ; the nefts of birds, fo fimilar in their fituation and archi- 
tecture in the fame kind, fo various in different kinds ; the webs 
of {piders, and of other fpinning animals; the ball of the filk- 
worm ; the nefts of ants and other mining animals; the combs 
of wafps, hornets and bees ; the dams and houfes of beavers. 


The inftina of animals is one of the moft delightful and in- 
ftructive parts of a moft pleafant ftudy, that of natural hiftory ; 
and deferves to be more cultivated than it has yet been.- 


Every manufacturing art among men was invented by fome 
man, improved by others, and brought to perfection by time 
and expericnce. Men learn to work in it by long practice, 
which produces a habit. The arts of men vary in every age, 
and in every nation, and are found only in thofe who have been 
taught them. 


The manufactures of animals differ from thofe of men in 
many ftriking particulars. 


No animal of the fpecies can claim the invention. No ani- 
mal ever introduced any new improvement, or any variation 
from the former practice. Every one of the fpecies has equal 
fkill from the beginning, without teaching, without experience 
or habit. Every one has its art by a kind of infpiration. I do 
not mean that it is infpired with the principles or rules of the 
art, but with the ability and inclination of working in it to per- 
fection, without any knowledge of its principles, rules or end. 

The 
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The more fagacions animals may be taught to do many things 
which they do not by inftinct. What they are taught to do, 
they do with more or le& (kill, according to their fagacity and 
their trainin:. But, in their own arts, they need no teaching nor 
training, nor is the art ever improved or loft. Bees gather their 
honey and their wax, they fabricate their combs and rear their 
young at this day, neither better nor worfe than they did when 
Vixoit fo fweetly fung their works. 


The work of every animal is indeed like the works of nature, 
perfeét in its kind, and can bear the moft critical examination 
of the mechanic or the mathematician. One example from the 
animal Jait mentioned may ferve to illuttrate this. 


Bees, it is well known, conftruct their comhs with {mall cclls 
on both fides, tit both tor holdmg their ftore of honey, and for 
rearing their young. There are only three poflible figures of the 
eclls, which can make them all cqual and fimilar, without any 
ufelets interftices. Thefe are the equilateral triangle, the fquare, 
and the regular hexagon, 


Tt is well known to mathematicians, that there is not a fourth 
way poflible, in which a plane may be cut into little fpaces that 
fhall be equal, fimilar and regular, without leaving any inter- 
ftices. Of the three, the hexagon is the mofl proper, beth for 
conveniency and ftrength. Bees, as if they knew this, make 
their cclls regular hexagons. 


As the combs have cells on both fides, the cells may either be 
exactly oppofite, having partition againft partition, or the bot- 
tom of a cell may reft upon the partitions between the cells on 
the other fide, which will ferve as a buttrefs to ftrengthen it. 
The laft way is beft for ftrength ; accordingly, the bottom of 
each cell refts againft the point where three partitions meet on 
the other fide, which gives it all the ftrength poflible. 


The 
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The bottom of a cell may either be one plane perpendicular CHAP. U. 
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to the fide-partitions, or it may be compofed of feveral planes,. 


meeting in a folid angle in the middle point. It is only in one 
of thefe two ways, that all the cells can be fimilar without 
lofing room. And, for the fame intention, the planes, of which 
the bottom is compofed, if there be more than one, mult be 
three in number, and neither more nor fewer. 


It has been demonftrated, that, by making the bottoms of the 
cells to confift of three planes mecting in a point, there is a 
faving of material and labour no way inconfiderable. The bees, 
as if acquainted with thefe principles of folid geometry, follow 
them moft accurately ; the bottom of each cell being compofed 
of three planes which make obtuie angles with the fide-parti- 
tions, and with one another, and meet in a point in the middle 
of the bottom ; the three angles of this bottom being tupported 
by three partitions on the other fide of the comb, and the point 
of it by the common interfection of thofe three partitions. 


One inftance more of the mathematical fkill difplayed in the 
ftructure of a honey-comb deferves to be mentioned. 


It is a curious mathematical problem, at what precife angle 
the three planes which compofe the bottom of a cell ought to 
meet, in order to make the greateft poffible faving, or the leaf 
expence, of material and labour. 


This is one of thofe problems, belonging to the higher parts 
of mathematics, which are called problems of maxima and minis 
ma. \t has been refolved by fome mathematicians, particularly 
by the ingenious Mr Macraurin, by a fuxionary calculation, 
which is to be found in the Tranfactions of the Royal Socicty 
of London. He has determined precifely the angle required ; 
and he found, by the moft exa€t menfuration the fubject could 
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admit, that it is the very angle, in which the three planes in the 
bottom of the cell of a honey-comb do actually meet, 


Shall we afk here, who taught the bee the properties of folids, 
and to refolve problems of maxima and minima? \f a honey- 
comb were a work of human art, cvery man of common fenfe 
would conclude, without hefitation, that he who invented the 
conftructiop, muft have underftood the principles on which it is 
conftructed. 


We need not fay that becs huow nonc of thefe things. They 
work moft geometrically, without any knowledge of geomctry : 
fomewhat like a child, who, by turning the handle of an organ, 
makes good mufic, without any knowledge of mufic. 


The artis notin the child, but in him who made the organ. 
In like manner, when a bee makes its combs fo geometrically, 
the geometry is not in the bee, but in that great Geometrician 
who made the bee, aud made all things in number, weight and 
mecature, 


To return to inftingts in mans; thofe are moft remarkable 
which appear in infancy, when we are ignorant of every thing 
neceflary tu our prefervation, and therefore muft perifh, if we 
had not an invifible Guide, who leads us blind-fold in the wie, we 
fhould take, if we had cyes to {ce it. 


Befides the inftin@s which appear only in infancy, and are 
intended to fupply the want of underftanding in that early pe- 
riod, there are many which continue’ through life, and which 
fupply the defects of our intellectual powers in every period. 
Of thefe we may obferve three clafics. 


Firf, There are many things neceflary to be done for our pre- 
fervation, 
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fervation, which, even when we will to do, we know not the 
means by which they muft be done. 


A man knows that he mutt fwallow his food hefore it can 
nourifh him. But this action requires the cd-operation of ma- 
ny nerves and imuicles, of which he knows nothing; and if it 
were to be directed folely by his underftanding and will,he 
would ftarve betore he learned how to perform it. 


Here inftinct comes in to his aid. He needs do no more than 
will to fwallow. All the requifite motions of nerves and muf- 
cles immediately take place in their proper order, without his 
knowing or willing any thing about them. 


if we afk here, whote will do thefe nerves and mutcles obey ? 
Not his, furely, to whom they belong. He knows neither their 
names, nor nature, nor office ; he never thought of them. They 
are moved by fome impulfe, of which the canfe is unknown, 
without any thought, will cr imtention on his part, that is, they 
are moved inflinctively. 


This is the cale, in fome degree, m every voluntary motion of 
our body.  ‘Phus, L will to ftretch out my arm. The effect im- 
mediately follows. But we know that the arm is ftretched out 
by the contraction of certain mufcles ; and that the mufcles are 
contracted by the influence of the’nerves. I know nothing, I 
think nothing, either of nerves or matcles, when I flretch out 
my arm; yet this nervous influence, and this contraction of the 
muscles, uncalled by me, immediately produce the effedt which I 
willed. This is, as if a weight were to be railed, which can be 
raifed only by a complication of levers, pullics, and other me- 
chanical powers, that are behind the curtain, and altogether un- 
known to me. I will to raife the weight ; and no fooner is this 
volition exerted, than the machinery behind the curtain falls to 
work and raifes the weight. 

it 
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If fuch a cafe fhould happen, we would conclude, that there 
is fome perfon behind the curtain, who” knew my will, and put 
the machine i motion to execute it. 


‘The cafe of ury willing to ftretch out my arm, or tu fwallow 
my food, has evidently a great fimilarity to this. But who it is 
that ttands behind the curtain, and fets the internal machinery 
a-going, is hid from us; fo ftrangely and wonderfully are we 
made. This, however, is evident, that thofe internal motions 
are not willed nor inteaded by us, and therefore are inflinctive. 


A fecond cafe in which we haye need of miftinét, even m ad- 
vanced life, is, When the action mult be fo frequently repeated, 
that to intend and will it every time it is done, would occupy 
too much of our thought, and leave no room for other necef- 
fary eniployments of the inind, 


We muft breathe often every minute whether awake or afleep. 
We muft often clofe the eye-lids, in order to preferve the luftre 


of the eye. If thefe things required particular attention and 


volition every time they are done, they would occupy all our 
thought. Nature therefore gives an impulfe to do them as often 
as is neceflary, without any thought at all, They confume no 
time, they give not the leaft interruption to any exercite of th¢ 
mind; becaufe they are done by inftinct. 


A third cafe, in which we need the aid of inftinect, is, When 
the action muft be done fo fuddenly, that there is no time to 
think and determine. When a man lofes his balance, either on 
foot or on horfeback, he makes an inftantaneous effort to recover 
it by inftinét, The effort would be in vain, if it waited the de- 
termination of reafon and will. 


When any thing threatens our eyes, we wink hard, by inftind, 
and can hardly avoid doing fo, even when we know that the 
ftroke 
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ftroke is aimed in jeft, and that we are perfectly fafe from dan- CHAP. Il. 


ger. YT have feen this tried upon a wager, which a man was to 
gain if he cowld keep his eyes open, while another aimed a ftroke 
at them in jeft. The difficulty of doing this fhews that there 
may be a ftrugegle between inftinét and will; and that it is tot 
ealy to refift the impulle of inflinct, even by a ftrong refolution 
not to yield to it. 


Thus the merciful Author of our nature, hath adapted our in- 
ftincts to the defects, and to the weaknels of our underitand- 
ing. In infancy we are ignorant of every thing; yet many 
things mnuft be done by us for our prefervation: Thefe are done 
by mftinét. When we grow up there are many motions of our 
limbs and bodies neceflary, which can be performed.only by a 
curious and complex internal machinery ; a machinery of which 
the bulk of mankind are totally ignorant, and which the moft 
fkilful anatomift knows but imperfectly. All this machinery 
is fet a-going by inftinét. We need only to will the external 
motion, and all the internal motions, previoufly neceflary to the 
effect, take place of themfelves, without our will or command. 


Some actions mutt be fo often repeated, through the whole of 
life, that, it they required attention and will, we thould be able 
to do nothing elie: Thefe go on regularly by inftinct. 


Our prefervation from danger often requires fuch fudden ex- 
ertions, that there is no time to think and to determine: Accord- 


ingly we make fuch exertions by inftinct. 


Another thing in the nature of man, which I take to be part- 
ly, though not wholly, inftinctive, is his pronenefs to imita- 
tion. 


ARISTOTLE. obferved, long ago, that man is an imitative a- 


nimal. He is fo in more reipects than one. He is difpofed 
to 
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more agreeably, by example than by rules. Imitation by the 
chiffel, by the pencil, by defcription profaic and poetical, and 
by adtion and gefture, have been favourite and elegant enter- 
tainments of the whole fpecies. In all thefe cafes, however, the 
imitation is intended and willed, and therefore cannot be faid 
to be inftindive. 


But, I apprehend, that human narure difpofes us to the imita- 
tion of thofe among whom we live, when we neither defire nor 
will it. 


Let an Englifhman, of middle age, take up his refidence in 
Edinburgh, or Glafgow ; although he has not the leaft intention 
to ufe the Scots diale&, but a firm refolution to preferve his own 
pure and uumixed, he will find it very difficult to make 
good his intention. He will, in a courfe of years, fall in- 
fenfibly, and without intention, into the tone and accent, and 
even into the words and phrafes of thofe he converfes with ; and 
nothing can preferve him from this, but a ftrong difguft to eve- 
ry Scoticifm, which perhaps may overcome the natural inftinct. 


It is commonly thought that children often learn to ftammer 
by imitation; yet I believe no perfon ever defired or willed to 
learn that quality. 


T apprehend that inftinctive imitation has no {mall influcnce 
in forming the peculiarities of provincial dialects, the peculiari- 
ties of voice, gefture, and manner, which we fee in fome fami- 
lics, the manners peculiar to different ranks, and different pro- 
feffions 3 and pergprs even in forming national characters, and 
the human character in general. 


The inftances that hiftory furnifhes of wild men, brought up 
from early years, without the fociety of any of their own f{pe- 
CLES 
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cies are fo few that we cannot build conclufions upon them with 
great certainty. But all I have heard of agreed in this, that the 
wild man gave but very flender indications of the rational facul- 
ties; and, with regard to his mind, was hardly diftirguifhable 
from the more fagacious of the brutes. 


There is a confiderable part of the loweft rank in every na- 
tion, of whom it cannot be faid that any pains have been taken by 
themlelves, or by others, to cultivate their underftanding, or to 
form their manners; yet we fee an pnmente difference between 
them and the wild inan. 


This difference is wholly the effect of fociety ; and, 1 think, 
it is ina great meafure, though not wholly, the eflect of undc- 
figned and inflinctive imitation. 


Perhaps, not only our actions, but even our judgment, and be- 
lief, is, i fome cafes, guided by inftind, that is, by a natural 
and blind impulfe. 


When we confider man as a rational creature, it may feem 
vivht that he fhould have no belief but what is grounded upon 
evidence, probable or demonftrative 5 and it is, I think, common- 
ly taken for granted, that it is always evidence, real or apparent, 
that deterinines our belief. 


If this be fo, the confequence is, That, in no cafe, can there 
be any belief, till we find evidence, or, at leafl, what to our judg- 
ment appears to be evidence. 1 fufpect it is not fo 5 but that, on the 
contrary, before we grow up to the full ufe of our rational facul- 
ties, we do believe, and muft believe, many things without any 
evidence at all. 


The faculties which we have in common with brute-animals, 
are of earlier growth than reafon. We are irrational animals 
P for 
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The operations of reafon fpring up by imperceptible degrees 3 
nor is it poflible for us to trace accurately the order in which 
they rift. The.power of reflection, by which only we could 
trace the progrefs of our growing faculties, comes too late to 
anfwer that end, Some operations of brute-animals look fo like 
reafon, that they are not eafily diftinguifhed from it. Whether 
brutes have any thing that can properly be called belief, I cannot 
fay ; but their actions fhew fomething that looks very like it. 


If there be any inftin¢clive belief in man, it is probably of the 
fame kind with that which we afcribe to brutes, and may be tpe- 
cifically different from that rational belief which is grounded on 
evidence 5 but that there is fonething in man which we call be- 
lief, which is not grounded on evidence, T think, muft be 
granted. 


We need to be informed of many things before we are ca- 
pable of difecrning the evidence on which they reft. Were our 
belief to be with-held till we are capable, in any degree, of weigh- 
ing evidence, we fhould lofe all the benefit of that inftrudtion 

«and information, without which we could never attain the ule of 
our rational faculties. 


Man would never acquire the ufe of reafon if he were not 
brought up in the fociety of reafonable creatures. The benefit 
he receives from fociety, is derived partly from imitation of 
what he fees others do, partly from the inftruction and informa- 
tion they communicate to him, without which he could neither 
be preferved from deftruction, nor acquire the ufe of his ration- 


al powers. 


Children have a thoufand things to learn, and they learn ma- 
ny things every day ; more than will be eafily believed by thofe 
who have never given attention to their progrefs, 
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every thing to learn; and, in order to learn, they muff§believe 
their inftru@tors. They need a greater fteitle of faith frdte in- 
fancy to'twelve or fourteen, than ever dMér. \Blit how thall 
they get this ftock fo neceflary to them ?? : Ebagheir faith de- 
pend upon evidence, the ftock of evidence, ‘relff or apparent, 
muft bear proportion to their faith, But fuch, in reality, is 
their fituation, that when their faith muft ‘be greateft, the 
evidence is leaft. They believe a thoufand thi is before they 
ever {pend a thought upon evidence. Natute * fupplies the 
want of evidence, and gives them an inftin@ive kind of faith 
without evidence. 


Oportet difcentem credere is a common adage. er have 


They belicve implicitly whatevgy: theF ‘are“told; and receive 
with affurance the teftimony of every: one, without ever thinking 
of a reafon why they fhould do fo. 


A parent or a mafter might command. them, to belgeve 5 but 
in vain; for belief is not in our Power ; but in the e part of 
life, it is governed by mere teftigjony in- matters of fa@, and by 
mere authority in all other matters, no lefs than by evidence in 


ripcr years. 


It is not the words of the teftifier, but his belief, that produces 
this belief in a child : For children foon learn to diftinguifh 
what is faid in jeft, from what is faid in good earneft. What 
appears to them to be faid in jeft, produces to belief. They 
glory in fhewing that they are not to be impofed on. When the 
figns of belief. in the fpeaker are ambiguous, it is pleafant. to ob- 
ferve with what fagacity they pry into his featuges, to difcern 
whether he really believes what he fays, or only counterfeits 
belief. As foon as this point,is determined, their belief is regu- 
lated by, his, If he be doul ee are doubtful, if he be af- 
fured, they are alfo aflured, ,; 


It is well known what a deep’ impfeffion religious principles 
Pye zealoufly 
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abfurdities of ghotts and hobgoblins carly impreffed, have been 
known to flick fo faft, even in enlightened minds, as to baffle all 
rational convi@tion. 


When we grow up to the ule of reafon, teftimony attended 


with certain circumflances, or even authority, may afford a ra- 


tional ground of belief; but with children, without any regard 
to cticuinftances, either of them operates like demonftration. 
And as they feck no reafon, nor can give any reafon, for this re- 
zard to teitimony and to authority, it is the effect of a natural 
impulfe, and may be called inflinct. 


Another inftance of belief which appears to be inflindtive, is 
that which children fhew even in infancy, that an cvent which 
they have obferved in certain circumftances, will happen again 
in like circumftances. A child of half a year old, who has once 
burned his. finger by putting it im the candle, will not put it there 
avain. And if you make a fhew of putting it in the candle by 
force, you fee the moft manifeft figns that he belicves he fhall 
meet with the fame calamity. 


Mr Hume hath fhewn very clearly, that this belief is not the 
effect cither of reafon or cxperience. He endeavours to account 
for it by the aflociation of ideas. Though I am not fatisfied 
with his account of this phznomenon, | fhall not now examine 
it; becaufe it is fufficient for the prefent argument, that this be- 
lief is not grounded on cvidence, real or apparent, which I think 
he- clearly proves. 


A perfon who has lived fo long in the world, as to obferve that 
nature is governed by fixed Taws, may have fome rational ground 
to expect fimilar events in fimilar’ circumftances ; ; but this can- 
not be the cafe of the child. “His belief therefore is not ground- 

ed on evidence. It is the refult of his conftitution. 
Nor 
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of ideas. For what is called the aflociation of ideas is a law of 
nature in our conttitution; which produces its effets without 
any opcration of reafon on our part, and in a manner of which 
we are entirely ignorant, 


CHAP It 
Of Habit. 


ABIT differs from inftinct, not in its nature, but in its 

origin; the latter being natural, the former acquired. 
Both operate without will or intention, without thought, and 
therefore may be called mechanical principles. 


Habit is commonly defined, 4 facility of doing a thing, acquired 
by having done it frequently. This definition is fufficient for ha- 
bits of art; but the habits which may, with propriety, be called 
principles of action, muft give more than a facility, they imuft 
ceive an inclination or impulfe to do the action ; and that, in_ 
many cafes, habits have this force, cannot be doubted. 


Flow many apkward habits, by frequenting improper compa- 
ny, are childreh apt to learn, in their addrefs, motion, looks, 
evfture and pronunciation. They acquire fuch habits common- 
ly from an undefigned and inftin@ive initation, before they can 
judge of what is proper and becoming. 


When they are a little advanced in underftanding, they may 
eafily be convinced that fuch a thing is unbecoming, they may 
refolve to forbear it, but when the habit is formed, fuch a gence 
ral refolution is not of itfelf fufficient ; for the habit will ope- 


rate without intention ; and particular attention is neceflary, on 
every 
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habit of oppofing it. 


It is owing to the force of habits, carly acquired by imitation, 
that a man who has grown up to manhood in the loweft rank of 
life, if fortune raife him to a higher rank, very rarely acquires 
the air and manners of a gentleman. 


When to that inftin€tive imitation, which JI fpoke of before, 
we join the force of habit, it 1s ealy to fee, that thefe mechani- 
cal principles have no {mall fhare in forming the manners and 
character of moft men. 


The difficulty of overcoming vicious habits has, in all ages, 
been a common topic of theologians and moralifts ; and we fee 
too many fad examples to permit us to doubt of it. 


There are good habits, in a moral fenfe, as well as bad; and 
it is certain, that the {tated and regular performance of ‘what we 
approve, not only makes it eafy, but makes us uneafy in the 
ofiffion of it. This is the cafe, even when the action derives 
all its goodnefs from the opinion of the performer. A good il- 
literate Roman Catholic does. not fleep found if he goes to 
bed without telling his beads, and repeating prayers which he 
,does not underftand. 


ARISTOTLE makes wifdom, prudence, good fenfe, {cience and 
art, as well as the moral virtues and vices, to be Aabdits. If he 
meant no more, by giving this name to all thofe intelle€tual and 
moral qualities, than that they are all ftrengthened and confirm- 
ed by repeated acts, this igcundoubtedly true. I take the word 
in a lefs extenfive fenfe, when I confider habits as principles of 
action. I conceive #& to‘agm part of our conftitution, that what 
we have been accuftomed to do, we acquire, not only a facility, 
but.a pronenefs to do on like occafions; fo that it requires a 

particular 
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particular will and effort to forbear it, but to do it, requires very CHAP. Ilt 
often no will at all. We are carried by habit-as by a ftream 
in fwimming, if we make no refiftance. 


Every art furnifhes examples both of the power of habits and 
of their utility ; no one more than the moft common of all arts, 
the art of {peaking. 


Articulate language is fpoken, not by nature, but by art. It 
is no eafy matter to children, to learn the fimple founds of lan- 
guage ; I mean, to learn to pronounce the vowels and conlc- 

77 . “ 
nants. It would be much more difficult, if they were not led 
by infliné to imitate the founds they hear; for the difficulty 1s 
vaftly greatcr of teaching the deaf to pronounce the letters and 
words, though experience fhows that it can be donc. 


What is it that makes this pronunciation fo eafy at laft which 
was fo difficult at firft ? It is habit. 


But from what caufe does it happen, that a good fpeaker no 
fooner conceives what he would exprefs, than the letters, fyll® 
bles and words arrange themfelves according to innumerable. 
rules of fpeech, while he never thinks of thefe rules ? He means 
to exprefs certain ientiments ; in order to do this properly, a fe- 
lection muft be made of the materials, out of many thoufands. 
He makes this felection without any expence of time or thought. 
The materials {elected muft be arranged in a particular order, 
according to innumerable rules of grammar, logic and rhetoric, 
and accompanied with a particular tone and emphafis: He does 
all this as it were by infpiration, without thinking of any of 
thefe rules, and without breaking one of them. 


‘This art, if it were not more common, would appear more 
wonderful, than that a man fhould dance blind-fold amidft a 
thoufand 
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this may be done by habit. 


It appears evident, that as, without: inftin@, the infant could 
not live to become a man, fo, without habit, man would re- 
main 20 infant through life, and would be as helplefs, as un- 
handy, as fpeechlefs, and as much a child in underftanding at 
threcf{core as at three. 


I fee no reafon to think, that we fhall ever be able to affign 
the phyfical caufe, cither of inftinct, or of the power of habit. 


Both feem to be parts of our original conftitution. Their end 
and ufe is evident ; but we can affign no caufe of them, but the 
will of him who made us. 


With regard to initing, which is a natural propenfity, this will 
perhaps be eafily granted ; but it is no lefs true with regard to 
that power and inclination which we acquire by habit. 


No man can fhew a reafon why our doing a thing frequently 
fhould produce either facility or inclination to do it. 


The fad is fo notorious, and fo conftantly in our eye, that 
we are apt to think no reafon fhould be fought for it, any more 
than why the fun fhines. But there muft be a caufe of the fun’s 
fhining, and there muft be a caufe of the power of habit. 


We fee nothing analogous to it im inanimate matter, or in 
things made by human art. A clock or a watch, a waggon or 
a plough, by the cuftom of goimp, does not learn to go better, 
or require lefs moving force. The earth does not increafe in 
fertility by the cuftom of bearing crops. 


It is faid, that trees and other vegetables, by growing long in 
an 
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an unieindly foil or climate, fometimes acquire qualities by CHAP. IIL 
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which they can bear its inclemency with lefs hurt.: This, in the 
vegetable kingdom, has fome refemblance to the power of ha- 
bit; but, in inanimate matter, I know nothing that refembles 
it. 


A ftone lofes nothing of its weight by being long fupported, 
or made to move upward. A body, by being toffed about ever 
fo long, or ever fo violently, lofes nothing of its inertia, nor ac- 
quires the leaft difpofition to change its fate. 
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Of Appetites. 


AVING difcourfed of the mechanical principles af action, 
I proceed to confider thofe I called animal. . 


They are fuch as operate upon the will and intention, but do 
not fuppofe any exercife of judgment or reafun;,and are moft 
of them to be found in fome brute-animals, as well’ as in man. 


In this clafs, the firft kind I fhall call appetites, taking that 
word in a ftricter fenfe than it is fometimes taken, even by good 
WTILCrs. 
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The word appetite is fometimes limited, fo as to fignify only 
the defire of food when we hunger ; fometimes it ‘is extended 
{o as to fignity any ftrong defire, whatever be its object. With- 
out pretending to cenfure any ufe of the word which cuftom 
hath authorifed, I beg leave to limit it to a particular clafs of 
defires, which are diftinguithed from all ofhers by the following 
marks, 


Virf, Every appetite is accompanied with an uneafy fenfation 
proper to it, which is ftrong or weak, in proportion to the de- 
fire we have of the object. Secondly, Appetites are not conftant, 
but periodical, beingfated by their objects for a time, and re- 
turning after certain periods. Such is the nature of thofe prin- 
ciples of action, to which I beg leave, in this Effay, to appro- 
priate the name of affetites. ‘Thofe that are chiefly obfervable 
in man, as well as in moft other animals, are hunger, thirft, and 


loft. 


If we attend to the appetite of hunger, we fhall find in it two 
ingredients, an uneafy fenfation and a defire to eat. The defire 
keeps pace with the fenfation, and ceafes when it ceafes. When 
aman is fated with eating, both the uneafy fenfation and the 
defire to cat ceafe for a time, and return after a certain interval. 
So it is with other appetites. 


In infants, for fome time after they come into the world, the 
uneafy fenfation of hunger is probably the whole. We cannot 
fuppofe in them, before experience, any conception of eating, 
nor, confequently, any defire of it. They are led by mere in- 
ftinct to fuck when they feel the fenfation of hunger. But 
when experience has connected, in their imagination, the uneafy 
fenfation with the means of removing it, the defire of the laft 
comes to be fo affociated with the firft, that they remain through 
life infeparable: And wé give the hame of bunger to the prin- 
ciple that.is made up of both. 


That 
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That the appetite of hunger includes the two i lie CHAP. I. 
pp ger 1 e two ingredients I 


have mentioned will not, I apprehend, be queftioned. I take 
notice of it the rather becaufe we may, if I miftake not, find a 
fimilar compofition in other principles of action. They arc 
made up of different ingredients, and may be analyzed into the 
parts that enter into their compofition,. | 


If one Philofopher fhould maintain, that hunger is an uneafy 
fenfation, another, that it is a defire to eat, they feem to differ 
widely ; for a defire and a fenfation are very different things, 
and havé no fimilitude. But they are both in the right; for 
hunger includes both an uneafy fenfation and a defire to eat. 


Although there has been no, fuch difpute among Philofophers. 
as we have fuppofed with regard to hunger, yet there have been 
fimilar difputes with regard to other principles of action; and 
it deferves to be confidered whether they may not be terminated 
in a fimilar manner. 


The ends for which our natural appetites are given, are too 
evident to efcape the obfervation of any man of the leaft re- 
flection. Two of thofe I named are intended for the preferva- 
tion of the individual, and the third for the continuance of thé 
{pecies. 


The reafon of mankind would be altogether infufficient for 
thefe ends, without the direction and call of appetite. 


Though a man knew that his life muft be fupported by eating, 
reafon could not direct him when to eat, or what; how much, 
or how often. In all thefe things, appetite is a much better 
guide than our reafon, Were reafon only to direct us ia this 
matter, its calm voice would often be drowned in the hurry of 
bufinefs, or the charms of amufement. But the voice of appe- 
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CHAP. I. tite rifes gradually, and, at laft, becomes loud enough to call off 
Ne Sand 


our attention from any other employment. 


Every man muft be convinced, that, without ovr appetites, 
even fuppofing mankind infpired with all the knowledge requi- 
fitc for aniwering their ends, the race of men muft have perifhed 
long ago; but, by their means, the race is continued from one 
generation to another, whether men be favage or civilized, 
knowing or ignorant, virtuous or vicious. 


By the fame means, every tribe of brute-animals, from the 
whale that ranges the ocean to the leaft microfcopic infca, has 
been continued from the beginning of the world to this day ; 
nor has good evidence been found, that any one fpecies which 
Gop made has perifhed. 


Nature has given to every animal, not only an appetite for 
its food, but tafte and {mell, by which it diflinguifhes the food 
proper for it. 


It is pleafant to fee a caterpillar, which nature intended to 
live upon the leaf of one fpecies of plant, travel over a hundred 
leaves of other kinds without tafting one, till it comes to that 
which is.its natural food, which it immediately falls on, and de- 
vours greedily. 


Moft caterpillars feed only upon the leaf of one fpecies of 
plant, and nature fuits the feafon of their production to the 
food that is intended to nourifh them. Many infeés and ani- 
mals have a greater variety of food; but, of all animals, man 
has the greateft variety, being able to fubfift upon almoft every 
kind of vegetable or animal food, from the bark of trees to the 
oil of whales. 


I believe our natural appetites may be made more violent by 
exceflive 
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exceflive indulgence, and that, on the other hand, they may be CHAP.L 


weakened by ftarving. The firft is often the effect of a perni- 
cious luxury, the laft may fometimes be the effect of want, 
fometimes of fuperftition. _ I apprehend that nature has given to 
our appetites that degree of ftreugth which is moft proper for us ; 
and that whatever alters their natural tone, either in excefs or 
in defect, does not mend the work of nature, but may mar and 
pervert it. 


A man may eat from appetite only. So the brutes common- 
ly do. He may eat to pleafe his tafte when he has no call of 
appetite. I believe a brute may do this alfo. He may eat for 
the fake of health, when neither appetite nor tafte invites. 
This, as far as I am able to judge, brutes never do. 


From fo many different principles, and from many more, the 
fame action may be done; and this may be iaid of moft human 
actions. From this, it appears, that very different and contrary 
theories may ferve to account for the actions of men. The 
caufes afligned may be fufficient to produce the effect, and yet 
not be the true caufcs. | 


To act merely from appetite is neither good nor ill in a mo- 
ral view. Itis neither an object of praife:nor of blame. No 
man claims any praife becaufe he eats when he is hungry, or 
refts when he is weary. On the other hand, he is no object of 
blame, if he obeys the call of appetite when there is no reafon 
to hinder him. In this, he acts agreeably to his nature. 


From this we may obferve, that the definition of virtuous ac- 
tions, given by the ancient Stoics, and adopted by fome modern 
authors, is imperfect. They defined virtuous actions to be fuch 
as are according to nature. What is done according to the animal 
part of our nature, which is common to us with the brute-ani- 


mals, is in itfelf neither virtuous nor vicious, but perfectly in- 
different. 
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CHAP. L different, Then only it becomes vicious, when it is done in o 
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pofition to fome principle of fuperior importance and authority. 
And it may be virtuous, if done for fome important or worthy 
end, 


Appetites, confidered in themfelves, are neither focial princi- 
ples of action, nor felfifh. ‘They cannot be called focial, be- 
caufe they imply no concern:for the good of others. Nor can 
they juftly be called felfith, though they be commonly referred 
to that clafs. An appetite draws us to a certain object, without 
regard to its being good for us, or ill, There is no felf-love im- 
plied in it any more than benevolence. We fee, that, in many 
cafes, appetite may lead a man to what he knows will be to his 
hurt. To call this ating from felf-love, is to pervert the mean- 
ing of words. It is evident, that, in every cafe of this kind, 
felf-love is facrificed to appetite. 


There are fome principles of the human frame very like to 
our appetites, though they do not commonly get that name. 


Men are made for labour either of body or mind. Yet ex- 
-ceflive labour hurts the powers of: both. To prevent this hurt, 
nature hath given to men, and other animals, an uneafy fenfa- 
tion, which always attends exceffive labour, and which we call 
fatigue, wearinefs, laffitude. This uneafy fenfation is conjoined 
with the defire of reft, or mtermiffion of our labour. And thus 
nature calls us to reft when we are weary, in the fame manner 
as to eat when we are hungry. 


In both cafes there’ts a defire of a certain ebjedt, and an un- 
eafy fenfation accompanying that defire. In both cafes the de- 
fire is fatiated by its object, and-returns after certain intervals. 
In this only they differ, that in ‘the appetites firft mentioned, 
the uneafy fenfation ariftg'at intervals withoiit ation, and leads 

to 
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to a certain action: In wearinefs, the uneafy fenfation arifes 
from action too long continued, and leads to reft. 


But nature intended that we fhould be active, and we need 
fome principle to incite us te action, when we happen not to be 
invited by any appetite or paffion. 


For this end, when ftrength and fpirits are recruited by rett, 
nature has made total inaction as unealy as exceflive labour. 


We may call this the principle of eiuity. It is moft confpi- 
cuous in children, who cannot be fuppofed to know how ufeful 
and neceflary it is for their improvement to be conftantly em. 
ployed. Their conftant activity therefore appears not to pro- 
ceed from their having fome end conftantly in view, but rather 
from this, that they defire to be always doing fomething, and 
feel une aavic(s } in total inaction. 


Nor is this principle confined to childhood ; it has great ef- 
fects in advanced life. 


When a man has neither hope, nor fear, nor defire, nor pro-. 


ject, nor employment, of body or mind, one might be apt to 
think him the happieft mortal upon earth, having nothing to do 
but to enjoy himfelf: but we find him, im fact, the moft un- 


happy. 


He is more weary of inaction than ever he was of exceflive 
labour. He is weary of the world, and of his own exiftence ; 
and is more miferable than the failor wreftling with a ftorm, or 
the -foldier mounting a breach, 


This difmal ftate is commonly the lot of the man who has 
neither exercife of body nor employment of mind. For the 
mind, 
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CHAP. T. mind, like water, corrupts and putrifies by ftagnation, but by 


running purifics and refines. 


Befides the appetites which nature hath given us for ufeful 
and neceflary purpofes, we may create appetites which nature 
never gave. 


The frequent ule of things which ftimulate the nervous fyftem, 
produces a languor when their effcct is gone off, and a defire 
to repeat them. By this means a defire of a certain object ts 
created, accompanied by an uneafy fenfation. Both arc remo- 
ved for a time by the objet defired; but they return after a 
certain interval. This differs from natural appetite, only in 
being acquired by cuftom. Such are the appetites which fome 
men acquire for the ule’of tobacco, for opiates, and for intoxi- 
cating liqours. 


Thefe are commonly called habits, and juftly. But there are 
different kinds of habits, even of the active fort, which ought to 
be diftingnithed. Some habits produce only a facility of doing 
a thing, without any inclination to do it. All arts are habits of 
this kind, but they cannot be called principles of action. Other 
habits produce a pronenefs to do an action, without thought or 
intention. Thefe we confidered before as mechanical prin- 
ciples of action, ‘Fhere are other habits which produce a de- 
fire of a certain object, and an uneafy fenfation, till it is obtain- 
ed. It is this laft kind only that I call acquired appetites. 


As it is beft to preferve our natural appetites, in that tone and 
degree of ftrength which nature gives them, fo we ought to be- 
ware of acquiring appetites which nature never gave, They 
are always ufelefs, and very often hurtful. 


Aithough, as was before obferved, there be neither virtue nor 
vice 
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vice in acting from appetite, there may be much of either in the 
management of our appetites. 


When appetite is oppofed by fome principle drawing a con- 
trary way, there muft be a determination of the will, which 
thall prevail, and this determination may be, ina worl fente 
right or wrong. . 


“Appetite, even in a brute- animal, may be reftrained by a 
itronger principle oppofed to it, A dog, when he is hungry 
and has meat fet before him, may be kept from touching it by 
the fear of immediate punifhment. In this cafe his fear ope- 
rates more ftrongly than his defire. 


Do we attribute any virtue to the dog on this account? I 
think not. Nor fhould we afcribe any virtue to a man in a like 
cafe. Theanimal is carried by the ftrongeft moving force. This 
requires no exertion, no felf-government, but paflively to yield 
to the ftrongeft impulfe. This, I think, brutes always do; there- 
fore we attribute to them, neither virtue nor vice. We confider 
them as being neither objects of moral approbation, ner difap- 
probation. 


But it may happen, that, when appetite draws one way, it may 
be oppofed, not by any appetite or patlion, but by fome cool 
principle of action, which has authority without any impulfive 
force: For example, by fome itereft, which is too diftant 
to raife any paffion or emotion; or by fome confideration of 
decency, or of duty. 


In cafes of this kind, the man is convinced that he ought not 
to yield to appetite, yet there is not an equal or a greater im- 
pulfe to oppofe it. There are circumftances, indeed, that con- 
vince the judgment, but thefe are not fufficient to determine the 
will againft a ftrong appetite, without felf-government. 
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I apprehend that brute-animals have no power of felf-governs 
ment. From their couflitation, they muft be Iced by the appe- 
tite or pallion which is ttrongcft for the time. 


On this account they have, in all ages, and among all nations, 
been thought incapable of being governed by laws, though fome 
of them may be fubjeéts of difcipline. 


The fame would be the condition of man, if he had no pow- 
er to refirain appetite, but by a flronger contrary appetite or 
paffion. It would be to no purpofe to preferibe laws to him for 
the governinent of his actions. You might as well forbid the 
wind to blow, as forbid him to follow whatever happens to give 
the ftrongel prefent impulle. 


Every on: knows, that when appetite draws one way, duty, 
decency, or even intereft, may draw the contrary way ; and that 
uppeuite may give a ftronger impulfe than any one of thefe, or 
even all of them conjoined. Yet it is certain, that, in every 
cafe of this hind, appetite ought to yield to any of thefe princi- 
ples when it ftands oppofed to them. Ir is in fuch cafes that 
felf-goverument is neceflary. 


The man who fuffers himfelf to be led by appetite to do wha: 
he knows he cught not to do, has an immediate and natural 
convidlion that he did wrong, and might have donc otherwife ; 
and therefore he condemns himfelf, and confefles that he yicld- 
ed to an appetite which ought to have been under his com- 
mand, 


Thus it appears, that though our natural appetites have in 
themfclves neither virtue nor vice, though the acting merely 
from appetite, when there is no principle of greater authority 
to oppofe it, be a matter indifferent ; yet there may be a great 
deal of virtue or of vice in the management of our appetites ; 
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and that the power of felf-zovernment is neceflary for their re- CHAP. IL 
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gulation. 


G H A P., Il. 
Of Defires. 


NOTHER clafs of animal principles of action in mian, | 
: fhall, for want of a better {pecific name, call defires, 


They are diftinguifhed from appetites by this: That there 1s 
not an uneafy fenfation proper to each, and always accompany- 
ing it; and that they are not periodical, but conftant, ‘not being 
fated with their objects for a time, as appctites are. 


The defires 1 have in view, are chiefly thefe three, the defire 
of power, the defire of cfteem, and the defire of knowledge. 


We may, I think, perceive fome degree of thefe principles im 
brute-animals of the more fagacious kind ; but in man they are 
much more confpicuous, and have a larger fphere. 


Ina herd of black cattle there is a rank and fubordimation, 
When a ftranger is introduced into the herd, he muft fight every 
one till his rank is feuled. Then he yields to the ftronger and 
affumes authority over the weaker. The cafe is much the Lame 
in the crew of a fhip of war. 


As foon as men affociate together, the defire of fuperiority 
difcovers itfelf. In barbarous tribes, as well as among the gre- 
garious kinds of animals, rank is determined by ftrength, cou- 
rage, fwiftnefs, or fuch other qualities. Among civilized na- 
tions, many things of a different kind give power and rank ; 
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CHP. IL places in government, titles of honour, riches, wifdem, efo- 

~~" gnence, virtue, and even the reputation of thefe. All thefe are 
cither different {pecics of power, or means of acquiring it; and_ 
when they are fought for that end, muft be confidered as inftan- 
ces of the defire of power. 


The defire of efteem is not peculiar to man. A dog exults in 
the approbation and applaufe of his mafter, and is humbled by 
his difplcafure. But in man this defire is much more con{pi- 
cuous, and operates in a thoufand different ways. 


Hence it is that fo very few are proof againft flattery, when 
it is not very grofs. We wifh to be well in the opinion of o- 
thers, and therefore are prone to interpret in our own favour, 
the figns of their good opimion, even when they are ambiguous. 


There are few injuries that are not more eafy to be born than 
contempt, 


We cannot always avoid fecing, in the conduct of others, 
things that move contempt; but, in all polite circles, the figns 
of it muft be fupprefled, otherwife men could not converf{e to- 
gether. 


As there is no quality, common to good and bad men, more 
efieemed than courage, nor any thing in aman more the ob- 
ject of contempt than cowardice ; hence every man delircs to 
be thought a man of courage; and the reputation of cowardice 
is worfe than death. How many have died to avoid being 
thought cowards? How many, for the fame reafou, have done 
what made them unhappy to the end of their lives. 


I bcheve many a tragical event, if traced to its fource in hu- 
man nature, might be referred to the defire of effeem, or the 


dread of contempt. 
In 
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In brute-animals there is fo little that can be called know- rls II. 


Jedge, that the defire of it can make no confidcrable figure in 
them. Yet I have feen a cat, when brought into a new habita- 
tion, examine with care every corner of it, and anxious to know 
every lurking place, and the avenues to it. And I believe the 
fame thing may be obferved in many other fpecies, cfpeci- 
ally in thofe that are liable to be hunted by man, or by other 
animals. 


But the defire of knowledge in the human f{pecies, is a prin- 
ciple that cannot efcape our observation. 


The curiofity of children is the principle that occupies moft 
of their time while they are awake. What they can handle 
they examine on all fides, and often break in pieces, in order to 
difcover what ts within. 


When men grow up their curiofity does not ceafe, but is em- 
ployed upon other objects. Novelty is confidered as one great 
fource of the pleafures of tafte, and indeed is neceflary, in one 
degree or other, to give a relifh to them all. 


When we fpeak of the defire of knowledge as a principle of 
aclion in man, we muft not confine it to the purfuits of the Phi- 
lofopher. or of the literary man. The defire of knowledge dif- 
covers itfelf, in one perfon, by an avidity to know the fcandal 
of the village, and who makes love, and to whom; in another, 
to know the economy of the ‘next family ; in another, to know 
what the poft brings, and, in another, to trace the path of a new 
comet. 


When men thew an anxiety, and take pains to know whit is 
of no moment, and can be of no ufe to themfelves or to others, 
this is trifling, and vain curiofity. It is a culpable weaknefs and 
folly ; but ftill it is the wrong direction of a natural‘ principle ; 

and 
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and fhews the force of that principle, more than when. it is di- 
rcatcd to matters worthy to be known, 


{ think it unneceffary to ufe arguments to fhow, that the de- 
fires of power, of efteem, and of knowledge, are natural prin- 
ciples m the conhitution of man. Thofe who are not convinced 
of this by reflecting upon their own feelings and fentiments, 
will nut eafily be convinced by arguments, 


Power, cftcem and hnowledgze, are fo ufcful for many purpofes, 
that it is cafy to refolve the defire of them into other principles. 
Thoufe whe do fo mult maimrain, that we never detire thele ob- 
jets for their own fakes, but as mcans only of procuring plea- 
fure, or fomething which is a natural object of defire. This, 
indecd, was the doctrine of Evrcurus 5 and it has had its vota- 
ries tu Modern times. But it has been obferved, that men de- 
Gre pofthumous fame, which can procure no pleafure. 


Fricunus bimfelf, though he believed that he fhould have no 
exiftence after death, was fo defirons to be remembered with 
efteem, that, by his laft will, he appointed his heirs to comme- 
morate his birth annually, and to give a monthly feaft to his 
difciples, upon the twentieth day of the moon. What pleafure 
could this give to Epicurus when he had no exiftence > On 
this account, Crerro juftly obferves, that his dudtrine was re- 
futed by his own practice. 


Innumerable inftances occur if life, of men who facrifice 
eafe, pleafure, and every thing clfe, to the luft of power, of 
fame, or even of knowledge. It is abfurd to fuppofe, that men 
fhould facrifice the end to what they defire only as the means 
of promoting that end. 


The natural defires 1 have mentioned are, in themfelves, nei- 
ther virtuous nor vicious. ‘They are parts of our conftitution, 
and 
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and ought to be regulated and reftrained, when they ftand in 
competition with more important principles. But to eradicate 
them if it were poilible, (and I believe it is not) would only be 
like cutting off a leg or an arm, that is, making ourfelves other 
creatures than Gop has nade us, 


They cannot, with propriety, be called felfifh principles, 
shough they have commonly been accounted fuch. 


When power is dcefired for its own fake, and not as the means 
in order to obtain fomething elfe, this defire is neither felfith nor 
focial. When a man defircs power as the means of doing good to 
others, this is benevolence. When he defires it only as the 
means of promoting his own good, thisis felf-love. But when he 
defires it for its own fake, this only can properly be called the 
defire of power; and it implics neither fclf-love nor benevo- 
lence. The fame thing may be applied to the defires of efteem 
and of knowledge. 


The wife intention of nature in giving us thefe defires, is no 
lefs evident than in giving our natural appetites. 


Without the natural appetites, reafou, as was before obferved, 
would be infufficient, cither for the prefervation of the indivi- 
dual, or the continuation of the {pecies ; and without the natu- 
ral defires we have mentioned, human virtue would be infufh- 
cient to influence mankind to a tolerable conduét in fociety. 


To thefe natural defires, common to good and to bad men, 
it is owing, that a man, who has little or no regard to virtue, 
may notwithftanding be a good member of fociety. It is true, 
indeed, that perfe€@t virtue, joined with perfect knowledge, 
would make both our appetites and defires unneceflary incum- 


brances of our nature; but as human knowledge and haman 
virtue 
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y imp 5 pp d eS are 


neceflary fupplements to our imperfections. 


Society, ainong men, could not fubfift without a certain de- 
gree of that regularity of conduct which virtue prefcribes. To 
this regularity ‘of conduct, men who have no virtue are induced 
hy a regard to character, fometimes by a regatd to intereft. 


Even in thofe who are not deftitute of virtue, a regard to cha- 
racter is often an ufeful auxiliary to it, when both principles 
concur in their direction. 


The purfuits of power, of fame, and of knowledge, require a 
felfcommand no lefs than virtue does. In our behaviour towards 
our fellow-creatures, they generally lead to that very conduct 
which vutue requires. I fay generally, for this, no doubr, ad- 
mits of exceptions, efpecially in the cafe of ambition, or the 
defire of power. 


The evils which ambition has produced in the world are a 
common topic of declamation. But it ought to’ be obferved, 
that where it has led to one action hurtful to fociety, it has led 
to ten thoufand that are beneficial to it, And we juftly look 
upon the want of ambition as onc of the moft unfavourable 
fyinptoms in a man’s temper. 


The defires of efteem and of knowledge are highly ufeful to 
fociety, as well as the defire of power, and, at the fame time, 
are lefs dangerous in their excefles. 


Although actions proceeding merely from the love of power, 
of reputation, or of knowledge, cannot be accounted virtuous, 
or be entitled to moral approbation ; yet we allow them to be 
manly, iigeHvED and fuited to the dignity of buman nature ; 

and 
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and therefore they are -entitled to a degree-of eftimation, fpe- CHAP. 11 


rior to thofe which proceed from mere appetite. 


ALEXANDER the Great deferved that epithet in. the early part 
of his life, when eafe and pleafure, and every appetite, were 
facrificed to the love of glory and power. But when. we view 
him conquered by. oriental luxury, and ufing his power to grati- 
fy his paflions and appetites, he finks in our efteem, and feems 
to forfeit the title which he had acquired. 


SARDANAPALUS, who is faid to have purfued pleafure as ea- 
gerly as ALEXANDER purfued glory, never obtained from man- 
kind the appellation of the Great. . 


Appetite is the principle of moft.of the actions of brutes, and 
we account it brutal in a man to employ himfelf chiefly in the 
gratification of his appetites. The defires of power, of efteem, 
and of knowledge, are capital parts in the conftitution of man; 
and the actions proceeding from them, though not properly vir- 
tuous, are human and manly ; and they claim.a juft. fuperiority 
over thofe that proceed from appetite. This, I think, is the uni- 
verfal and unbiaffed judgment of mankind. Upon what ground 
this judgment is founded, may deferve to be confidered in its 


proper place. 


The defires we have mentioned are not only highly ufeful in 
fociety, and:3 in their nature, more noble than our appetites, they 


are likewife.che moft proper: engines that can be'ufed inthe edu- 


cation and difcipline. of men. ' 


In training: bimtte-animals: to fach habits as they are capable 
of, the fear Of. punifhment . is the, chief inftrument to be ufed: 
But. in.training mett of i ingeguoug: :'dilpofition, ainbition to excel, 


and theslove | of eftect,. are ‘mut, nobler and. more "powerful 
enzines, 
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trained to good habits. . 


To this we may add, that the defires we have mentioned are 
very friendly to real virtue, and inake it more eafy to be ac- 
quired, 


A-man that is not quite abandoned muft behave fo in fociety 
as to preferve fome degree of reputation. This every man de- 
fires to do, and the greater part adually do it. In order to this, 
he muft acquire the habit of reftraining his appetites and pal- 
fions within the bounds which common decency requires, and fo 
as to make himfelf'a tolerable member of fociety, if not an ufetul 
and agreeable one. 


It cannot be doubted that many, from a regard to character 
and to the opinion of others, are led to make themfelvcs both 
ufcful and agreeable, members. of fociety, in whom a fenfe of 
duty has but a {mall influence, 


Thus men, living in fociety, efpecially in polifhed fociety, are 
tamed and civilized by the principles that are common to good 
and bad men, .. They. ate tavght to bring their appetites and paf- 
fions, under due reftraint before the’ eyes, of nen, which makes it 
more ealy to bring them under the rein of virtue. 


Aga horfe that. is breken is more eafily managed than an un- 


broken colt, fo the man whens undetigone'thedifcipline of fucie- 


ty is more trattable, and i is in.an excellent ftate of preparation for 
the difcipline of, virted 5; and that felf-command, which is ne- 
ceffary.in the, race, gfatnbition a and honour, is’an attainment, of 
fio fmall importay the.courfe, of yirtae- 
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or this reafon,: ‘appre prehend , they. ext ve: .profsly who con- 
ceive the life of : a hermit 49 be favourable toa ‘courfe of virtue. 


The 
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The hermit, no doubt, is free from fome: temptations to Vice, ' pina IL. 


but he is deprived of many ftrong inducements to felf-govern- 
ment, as well as of every opportunity of exercifing the focial 
virtues. 


A very ingenious author has refolved our moral fentiments 
refpecting the virtues of felf-government, into a regard to the 
opinion of men. ‘This I think is giving a great deal too much 
to the love of efteem, and putting the fhadow of virtue in place 
of the fubftance ; but ‘that a regard to the opinion of others is, 
in moft inftances of our external: behaviour, 4 great inducement 
to good conduct, cannot be doubted. For, whatever men may 
practice themfelves, they will always-approve of that in others 
which they think right.. 


It was before obferved, that, befides the appetites which na- 
ture has given us, we may acquire appetites which, by indul- 
sence, become as importunate as the natural. The fame thing 
may be applied to defires. 


One of the moft‘remarkable acquired defires is that of mo- 
ney, which, in commertial fates, will be found in moft men, 
in one degree or other,.and, in’ fome men, fwallows up every 
other defire, appetite and paflion. 


The defire of nioney ‘can then only be’aécounted'.a principle 


of action,’ when: it‘is defired for its'own fake, and ‘not merely as: 


the means of procuring fomething elfe: ' 


It feems evident, that there is in’ mifers fuch a defite, of mo- 
ney ; ‘and, ‘T+fuppole; no'man will fay that it is natural, ora ‘part 
of our original conftitution, It’ féems to be the effect of ‘habits 


In‘ commercial nations, thoney is an inftrument'’by which al- 
moft every thing thay be procured that is defired.” Being’ ufeful 
5 2 for 
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dane 1 for many ‘di ferent purpofes as the means, fome.ment’ fofe fight 


of the end, and terminate their defire upon the means. Money 
is alfo a fpecies of power, putting a mah in condition to do 
many things which he could not do without it; and: ‘power is a 
natural objet of defire, even when it is not exercifed.’' 


In like manner, aman may acquire the defire of a title of 
honour, of an equipage, of an eftate. 


Although our natural defires are highly. beneficial to focicty, 
and even aiding to virtue, yét actyuired defires are not only ufe- 
lefs, but hurtfal and even difgraceful. 


No man is afhamed to dwn, that he loves power, that he loves 
efteem, that he’ loves knowledge, for theif own fake. There 
may be an excels in the love of thefe things, which is a ble- 
mifly ; bit ‘there is a degree of 3 it,’ which is natural, and is no 
blemifh. To love money, titles or equipage, . on any. other ac- 
count than as they are ufeful or ornamental, ,is allowed by all 
to be weaknefs and folly. 7 


The natural defites I have been confi idering, though they 
cannot be ‘called ficial. pkindiptes of ‘agtion i in'the common fenfe 
of that werd)" ‘fice | it is ‘hot their objet to procure any good or 
benefit to Sthers, yet they have fuch a relation to fociety, as to 
fhew thoft. evidently the, intention, Of nature to be, that man 
Moutd } live in fuciety,”. 


‘The defire of k knowles H18‘not ‘itor, iWatiivalishan 8 the de- 
fire of sommunien 5 our ‘knowledge.’ “Even ‘power would, be 
oN ere nib’ Opportunity: “of thewitig it to 6thers. 
4 vane frow’ that circuinftanee. And’ ‘ab to the 


re i have no ‘padibte ‘gt tification but™ia "fo- 
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Thefe parts of our conftitution, ‘therefore, are evidently ‘ie CHAD 


tended for focial life 3 and it is not more evident that birds were 
made for flying and fithes for fwimming, than that man, endow- 
ed with 4 natural defire of, power, of efieerm, and of knowledge, 
is made, not for the favage- and. folitary, ftate, but for living i in 
fociety. 


cH AP IL 


Of Benevolent Affettion in general. 


E have feen how, by inftin@ and habit, a kind of me- 


chanical principles,’ man, without any expence of 
thought, without deliberation. or will, is Jed to .many actions, 
neceflary for his prefervation and well-being, which, without 
thofe principles, all his fkill and wifdom would not have been 


able to accomplifh. 


It may perhaps be thought, that his deliberate and voluntary. 
actions are to be guided by his reafon: 


But it ought to be obferved, that he isa voluntary. agent long 
before he has the ufe of reafon,. ‘Reafon and yirtue, the prero- 
gutives of man, are ‘of the liteft growth, They come to matu- 
rity by flow w degrees, and are too weak, in the: greater: ‘part. of 


the {pecies, to fecure’ ‘the prefervation of individuals ant, of COB: 


munities, and, to produce that varied: fcene ef humab’ ‘Hie, 3 in 
which they are te be; exercifed and appre ‘coved. 





fore-4 he wile, ‘Atthor ofc ‘our: being. hath, iniplanted, ig: 










amen page inany. inferior. “priigiples, of adtion,’ wbich,. with 
linvle og no aid of renlom oe irtoe, preferve the fpecies, and. pro- 
duce ' e. varions exert ats a ‘ail’ she: various changes.and revolu- 


tiOAS. which; we ebierve upon phe-theatre of Lifes. > 
In 
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In this bufy {cene, reafon and virtue have accefs to act their 
parts, and do often produce great and good effects; but whe- 
ther they interpofe or not, there are actors of an inferior order 
that will carry on the play, and produce a variety of events, 
good or bad, 


Reaion, if it were perfect, would lead men to ufe the proper 


theans of preferving their own.lives, and continuing their kind. 


But the Author of our being hath not thought fit to leave this 
tafk to reafon alone, otherwife the race would long ago have 
becn extinét.- He hath given us, in common with other ani- 
mals, appetites, by which thofe important purpofes are fecured, 
whether men be wife or foolifh, virtuous or vicious. 


Reafon, if it were perfect, would lead men neither to lofe the 
benefit of their active powers by inactivity, nor to overitrain 
thein by exceflive labour. But nature hath given a powerful 
afliftant to reafon, by making inactivity a grievous punifhment 
to itfelf; and by annexing the pain of laffitude to exceflive 
Jabour. 


Reafon, if it were perfect, would lead us to defire power, know- 
ledge, and the efteem and affection of our fellow-men, as means 
of promoting our. own happinefs, and of being ufeful to others. 
Here again, nature, to fupply the defects of reafon, hath given 
us a ftrong natural defire of thofe objects, which leads us to pur- 
fue them without regatd.to their utility. 


Thefe principles we. have, -already, confidered ; and, we may 
obferve, that all of. them, have, things, not perfons, for their ob- 
ject. They neither, imply a apy good nor ill affection towards 
any other perfory;, Ror even towards: gurfelves. They cannot 
therefore, with propriety,’ ‘be, called either Felffe ot focial. | But 
there are various;principhes, of action: :j ‘inyman, which have per- 
fons for their immediate. abjedy aud imply/ia their very nature, 


our 
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our being well or ill affected to fome perfon, or, at leaft, to fome CHAP. TI. 
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animated being. 


Such principles I fhall call by the general name of affections ; 
whether they difpofe us to do good or hurt to others. 


Perhaps, in giving them this general name, I extend the meaning 
of the word affection beyond its common ufe in difcourfe. Indeed 
our language feems in this to have departed a little from analogy : 
For we ufe the verb affed, and the participle affefied, in an indif- 
ferent fenfe, fo that they may be joined either. with good or ill. 
Aman may be faid. to be ‘ill affegted towards another man, or 
well affected. . But the word. ‘affeGion, which, according to ana 
logy, ought to have the fame latitude of fignification with that 
trom which it is derived; and therefore ought to be applicable 
to ill affections as well as to good, feems, by cuftom, to be li- 
mited to good affections. When we fpeak of having affection 
for any perfon, it is always -underftood to be a benevolent af- 
fection. 


Malevolent principles, fuch as anger, refentment, envy, are 
not commonly called affeftions, bat a baffons. 


i take rhe ee of this ‘to be, tHat aias inalevolent affections 
are almoft always’ accompanied with that perturbation: of mind 
which we propetty'tall pajion's and this paflion, beihg-the moft 
confpicuous ingredient, gives its name to the whole. 


Even love, when'it' gees. beyond a certain degree, is called a 

paffon. But it-gets:not that name’ whin it is fo moderate as’ not 

to: difeompele: a tnan’s mind; nerdéprive-him ‘in any’meafure of 
the ‘government of himfelf. 


As ‘we give the(mamerof. ‘pafion, even evéntto’ berievolent ‘affection 


when it isifo vehement’: ‘as to aifeornpote the inind; fo, I think, 
without 
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give the name of affection cven to malevolent principles, when 
unattended with that difturbance of mind which commonly, 
though not always, goes alung with them, and which has made 
them get the naine of paffons. 


The principles which lead us immediately to defire the good 
of others, and thofe thar lead. us.ro defire their hurt, agree in 
this, that perfons, and not things, are their immediate object. 
Both imply our being fome way affected towards the perfon. 
They ought therefore to have fome common name to exprefs 
what is common in their nature; and I know no name more 
proper for this than afeéion. 


Taking affection therefore in this extenfive fenfe, our affec- 
tions are very naturally divided into benevolent and malevolent, 
according as they imply our being well or ilk aff—Ged towards 
their object. 


There are fome things common to all benevolent affections, 
others wherein they differ. 


They differ both. in. the feeling, or fenfation, which is an in- 
gredient in all of them, and in the objeéts to which they are 
directed, 


They all agree in two,things, to.wis,, That the feeling which 
accompanies them, is agveeable;.and that they iniply a defire 
of good and happinets, to their objed. . 


The affection we bear ta avparent, to a child, to arbenefactor, 


‘to a perfon in diftress, to a.miftrefs, differ: not.more in their-ob- 


jeat, than in: thedeelings they produce in the mind. We have 
not names.to. expiefthe ' differences of. thefe, feelings, but every 
man is con{cious‘of a difference. Yet, with. all this difference, 
they agree in being a, recable feelings. 
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I know no exceptton to this rule, if we diftinguith, as we CRAP. ML 


ought, the feeling which naturally and neceffarily attends the 
kind affection, from thofe which accidentally, in certain cir- 
cumftances, it may produce, 


The parental affection is an agreeable feeling ; but it makes 
the misfortune or mifbehaviour of a child give a deeper wound 
to the mind. Pity is an agreeable feeling, yet diftrefs, which 
we are not able to relieve, may give a painful fympathy. Love 
to one of the other fex is an agreeable feeling ; but where it 
does not meet with a proper return, it may give the ‘moft*}pun- 
gent diftrefs. 


The joy and comfort of human life confifts in the reciprocal 
exercife of kind affections, and without them life would be unde- 
firable. 


It has been obferved by Lord SHarressury, and by many othier 
judicious moralifts, That even the epicure and the dcbauchee, 
who are thought to place all their happinefs in the gratifica- 
tions of fenfe, and to purfue thefe as their only obje@t, can find 


no relifh in folitary indulgences of this kind, but in thofe only . 


that are mixed with focial intercourfe, and a reciprocal exchange 
of kind affections. 


Cicero has obferved, that the word contivium, which in Latin 
fignifics a feaft, is not borrawed from eating or from drinking, 
but from that focial intercourfe which, being the chief part of 
fuch an entertainment, gives the name to the whole. 


Mutual kind affections are undoubtedly the balm of life, and 
of all the enjoyments-common’ te good and bad men, are the 
chief, ff a man had no perfor: whom lie loved or efteemed, no 
perfon who loved or efteemed ‘him, how wretched mit his con- 
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dition be! Surely a man capable of reflection would chufe to 
pafs ont of exiftence, rather than to live in fuch a ftate. 


It has been, by the Poets, reprefented as the ftate of fome 
bloody and barbarous tyrants; but Poets are allowed to paint 
a little beyond the life. Arrgus is reprefented as faying, Ode- 
rint dum metuant. “ \care not for their hatred, providing they 
“ dread my power.” I believe there never was a man fo dil- 
pofed towards all mankind. ‘The moft odious tyrant that ever 
was, will have his favourites, whofe affection he endeavours to 
deferve or to bribe, and to whom he bears fome good will. 


We may therefore lay it down as a principle, that all benevo- 
lent affections are, in their nature, agreeable ; and that, next 
to a good confcience, to which they are always friendly, and 
never cau be adverfe, thcy wake the capital part of human hap- 
pinefs, 


Another ingredient effential to every benevolent affection, 
and from which it takes the name, is a defire of the good and 
happinefs of the objed. 


The object of benevolent affeGion therefore, muft be fome be- 
ing capable of happinefs. When we {peak of affection to a houfe, 
or toany inanimate thing, the word has a different meaning. For 
that which has no capacity of enjoyment, or of fuffering, nav 
be an objedt of liking or difgnft, but cannot poffibly be an ob- 
jeat either of benevolent or malevolent affection. 


A thing may be defired cither on its own account, or as the 
means in order to fomething elfe. ‘That only can properly be 
called an object of defire, which is defired upon its own account; 
and it is only fuch defires that I call principles of action. When 
any thing is defired as the means only, there muft be an end 

for 
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for which it is defired; and the defire of the end is, in this CHA@P. HI. 


cafe, the principle of action. The means are defired only as 
they tend to that end; and if different, or even contrary means 
tended to the fame end, they would be equally defired. 


On this account I confider thofe affeCtions only as bencvo- 
Jent, where the good of the obje@ is defired ultimately, and 
not as the means only, in order to fomething elfe. 


To fay that we defire the goad of others, only in order to 
procure fome pleafure or good to ourfelves, is to fay that there 
is no benevolent affection in human nature. 


This indeed has been the opinion of fome Vhilofophers, both 
ip ancient and in later times, I intend not to examine this opi- 
nion in this place, conceiving it proper to give that view of the 
principles of action in man, which appears to me to be juft, be- 
fore I examine the fyftems wherein they have been miftuken or 
mifreprefented, 


I obferve only at prefent, that it appears as unreafonable to 
refolve ajl our benevolent affections into felf-love, as it would 
be to refolve hunger and thirft into felf-love. 


Thefe appetites are neceflary for the prefervation of the indi- 
vidual. Benevolent affections are no lefs neceflary for the pre- 
fervation of fociety among men, without which man would be- 
come an eafy prey to the beafts of the field. 


We are placed in this world, by the Author of our being, 
‘furrounded with many objects that are neceflary or ufeful to us, 
and with many that may hurt us. We are led, not by reafon and 
felf-love only, but by many inftindts, and appetites, and natural 
defires, to feek the former and to avoid the latter. 

T 2 But 
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But of all the things of this world, man may be the moft ule- 
ful, or the moft hurtful to man, Every man is in the power of 
every man with whom he lives. Every man has power to do 
much good to his fellow-men, and to do more hurt. 


We cannot live without the focicty of mens and it would be 
impotlible to live in fociety, if men were not difpofed to do 
muuch ef that good to men, and but hittle of that hurt, which it 
is in thelr power to do, 


But how fhall this end, fo neceffary to the exiftence of human 
fociety, and confequently to the exiftence of the human {pecies, 
be accomplifhed ? 


If we judge from analogy, we muft conclude, that in this, as 
in other parts of our conduda, our rational principles are aided 
by principles of an inferior order, fimilar to thofe by which ma- 
ny brute animals live in fociety with their fpecies ; and that by 
means of fuch principles, that degree of regularity is obferved, 
which we find in all focietics of men, whether wife or foolifh, 
virtuous or vicious. 


The benevolent affections planted in human nature, appear 
therefore no lefs neceffary for the prefervation of the human 
fpecies, than the appetites of hunger and thirit. 


C H A P. I'v. 


Of the particular Benevolent Affettions. 


[Seo premifed thefe things in general concerning be- 
nevolent affections, I fhall now attempt fome enumera- 
tion of them. 


1. The 
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1. The fvf I mention is that of parents and children, and o- CHP. IV. 
Knnanomrn, prttiemeued 


ther near relations. 


‘Phis we commonly call aatural affection. Every language 
has a name for it. [It is common to us with mott of rhe brutc- 
animals ; and is varioufly modified in different animals, accor- 
dingy as it is more or lefs neceflary for the preifervation of the 
fpecie’. 


Many of the infect-tribe need no other care of parents, than 
that the eggs be laid in a proper place, where they fhall have 
neither too littke nor too much heat, and where the animal, as 


foon as it is hatched, fhall find its natural food. This care the: 


parent tukes, and no mcre. 


In other tribes, the young mutt be lodged in fome fecret place, 
where they cannot be cafily difcovered by their enemies. They 
mult be cherifhed by the wannth of the parent’s body: They 
muft be fuckled, and fed at firft with tender food 3 attended in 
their excurtions, and guarded from danger, till they have learn- 
ed by experience, and by the example of their parents, to pro- 
vide for their own fubfiftence and fafety. With what afliduity 
and tender affection this is done by the parents, in every f{pecies 
that requires it, is well known. 


The eggs of the feathered tribe are commonly hatched by in- 
cubation of the dam, who leaves off at once her fprightly mo- 
tious and migrations, and confines herfelf to her folitary and 


painful tafk, cheered by the fong of her mate upon a neighbour. : 


ing bough, and -fometimes fed by him, fometimes relieved in 
her incubation, while fhe gathers a fcanty ical, and with the 
greateft difpatch returns to her pott. 


The young birds of many fpecies are fo very tender and deli- 
cate, that man, with all his wifdom and experience, would nor 
Les 
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experience, know perfectly how to rear fometimes a dozen or 
more at one broud, and to give every one its portion in due {ea- 
fou, They know the food beft fuited to their delicate contti- 
tution, which is fometimes afforded by nature, fometimes muft 
be cooked and half digefted in the ftomach of the parent. 


e : e e * a 
In fome animals, nature hath furnifhed the female with a kind 
of fecond womb, into which the young retire occafionally, for 


food, warmth, and the conveniency of being carried about with 
the mother. 


ft would be endlefs to recount all the various ways in which 
the parental affection is exprefled by brute-animals. 


He muff, in my apprehenfion, have a very ftrange complexion 
of underftanding, who can furvey the various ways in which the 
young of the various fpecies are reared, without wonder, witl- 
out pious admiration of that manifold wifdom, which hath fo 
fkilfully fitted means to ends, in fuch an infinite variety of ways. 


In all the brute-animals we are acquainted with, the end of 
the parental affection is completely anfwered in a fhort time ; 
and then it ceafes as if it had never been. 


The infancy of man is longer and more helplefs than that of 
any other animal. The parental affection is neceflary for many 
years 3 it is highly ufeful through life; and therefore it termi- 


nates only with life. Jt extends to children’s children without 
any diminution of its force. 


How common is it to fee a young woman, in the gayeft period 
of life, who has {pent her daysin mirth, and her nights in profound 
fleep, without follicitude or care, all at once transformed into 
the careful, the folicitous, the watchful nurfe of her dear in- 


fant: 
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fant: doing nothing by day but gazing upon it, and ferving it CHAP. Iv. 


in the meaneft offices ; by night, depriving herfelf of (ound fleep 
tor months, that it may lie fafe in her arms. Forgetful of her- 
felf, her whole care is centered in this little object. 


Such a fudden transformation of her whole habits, and uccu- 
pation, and turn of mind, if we did not fee it every day, would 
appear a.inore wonderful metamorpbhofis than any that Ovip has 
defcribed. 


This, however, is the work of nature, and not the effect of 
reafon and refle@tion. For we {ce it in the good and in the bad, 
in the moft thoughtlefs, as well as in the thoughtful. 


Nature has affigned different departinents to the father and 
mother in rearing their offspring. This may be fecn in many 
brute-animals; and that it is fo in the huinan fpecies, was long 
ago obierved by Socrates, and moft beautifully Uluftrated by 
him, as we learn from XENoPHON’s Oeconomicks. The parental 
affection in the different fexes is exactly adapted to the office 
affigned to cach. The father would make an awkward nurle to 
a new-born child, and the mother too indulgent a guardian. But 
both a@ with propriety and grace in their proper f{phere. 


It is very remarkable, that when the office of rearing a child 
is transferred from the parent to another perfon, nature feems 
to transfer the affection along with the office. A wet nurfe, or 
even a dry nurfe, has commonly the fame affedion for her nurf 


ling, as if fhe had born it. The fact is fo well known that’ 


nothing needs be faid to confirm it; and it lecms to be the work 
of nature. 


Our affections are not immediately in our power, as our out- 
ward actions are. Nature has directed them to certain objects. 
We 
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an affection which nature has not given. 


Reafon might teach a mau that his children are particularly 
committed to his care by the providence of Gop, and, on that 
account, that he ought to attend to them as his particviar 
charge ; but reafon could not teach him to love them more than 
other children of equal merit, or to be more afflicted, for their 
misfortunes or mifbehaviour. 


It is evident, therefore, that that peculiar fenfibility of affec- 
tion, with regard to his own chil-lren, is not the effect of reafon- 
ing or reflection, but the effed of that conflitution which na- 
ture has given him. 


There are fome affeClions which we may call rational, becaufe 
they are grounded upon an apinion of merit in the object. The 
parental affe@ion is not-6F this kind. For though a man’s af- 
fection to his child may be encreafed by merit, and diminifhed 
by demerit, I think no man will fay, that it touk its rife from 
an opnuon of merit. It is not opinion that creates the affection, 
but affection often creates opinion. It is apt to pervert the 
judgment, and create an opinion of merit where there is none. 


The abfolute neceflity of this parental aileGion, in order tc 
the continuance of the human {pecies, is fo apparent, that there 
is uo need of arguments to prove it. The rearing of a child 
from its birth to maturity requires fo much time and care, and 


‘fuch infinite attentions, that, if it were to be done merely from 


confiderations of reafon and duty, and were not fweetened by 
affection in parents, nurfes and guardians, there ts reafon to 
doubt, whether one child in ten thoufand would ever be reared. 


Befide the abfolute neceffity of this part of the human con- 
ftitution to the prefervation of the fpecies, its utility is very 
great 
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great, for tempering the giddinefs and impetuofity of youth, CHAP. 1V. 
and improving its knowledge by the prudence and experience of 

age, for encouraging induftry and frugality in the parents, in 

order to provide tor their children, for the folace and fupport 
ofyparents under the infirmities of old age; not to mention 

‘that probably gave rife to the firft civil governments. 


It does not appear that the parental, and other family affec- 
tions, are, in general, either too ftrong or too weak for anfwer- 
ing their end. If they were too weak, parents would be maoit 
apt to err on the fide of undue feverity ; if too ftrong, of un- 
due indulgence. As they are in fad, I believe no man can 
fay, that the errors are more general on one fide than on the 
other. 


When thefe affections are exerted according to their inten- 
uion, under the dire@tion of wifdom and prudence, the econo- 
iny of fuch a family is a moft delightful {pectacle, and furnifhes 
the moft agreeable and affecting fubject to the: pencil of the 
painter, and to the pen of the orator and poet.” 


2. The next benevolent affection I mention is gratitude to be-. 


nefactors. 


That good offices are, by the very conftitution of our nature, 
apt 10 produce good will towards the benefactor, in good and 
bad men, in the favage and in the civilized, cannot furcly be de- 
nied by any one, in the leaft acquainted with human nature. 


The danger of perverting a man’s judgment by good deeds, 
where he ought to have no bias, is fo well known, that it is 
difhonourable in judges, in witneffes, in electors to offices of 
truft, to accept of them ; and, in all civilized nations, they are, 


in fuch cafes, prohibited, as the means of corruption. 
U Thofe 
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Thofe who would corrupt the fentence of a judge, the tefti- 
mony of a witnefs, or the vote of an elector, know well, that 
they muft not make a bargain, or ftipulate what is to be done in 
return. This would fhock every man who has the leaft pre- 
tenfion to morals. If the perfon can only be prevailed upotnto 
accept the goud office, as a teftimony of pure and difinterefru 
friendthip, it is left to work upon his gratitude. He finds hin- 
felf under a kind of moral obligation to confider the caufe of 
his benefactor and friend in the moft favourable light. He 
finds it eaficr to juttify his conduct to himfclf, by favouring the 
intereft of his benefactor, than by oppoting’ it. 

Thus the principle of gratitude is fuppofed, even in the na 
ture of a bribe. Bad men know how to make this natural prin- 
ciple the moift cfletual means of corruption. The very bett 
things iseay be turned ta bad ule. But the matural tendency 
of this principle, and the intention of nature in planting it in 
the human breaft, are, evidently, to promote good-will among 
men, and to give to good offices the power of multiplying their 
kind, like feed ‘Yown in the earth, which brings a return, with 
increale, 


Whether there be, or be not, in the more fagacious brutes, 
fomething that may be called gratitude, I will not difpute. We 
mult allow this important difference between their gratitude and 
that of the human kind, that, in the laft, the mind of the be- 
nefactor is chiefly regarded, in the firft, the external ation only. 
A brute-animal will be as kindly, affeéted to him who feeds it in 
order to kill and eat it, as to him who does it from affection 


A man may be juftly entitled to our gratitude, for an office 
that is ufeful, though it be, at the fame time, difagreeable ; and 
not only for doing, but for forbearing what he had a right to 
do. Among men, it is not every beneficial office that claims 
our gratitude, but fuch only as are not due tous in juftice. A 

favour 
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favour alone gives a claim to gratitude; and a favour muft be CHAP. IV. 


fomething more than juftice requires. It docs not appear that 
brutes have any conception of juftice. They can ncither diftin- 
guifh hurt from injury, nor a favour from a good office that is 
dye. 


3- AWird natural benevolent affe@ion is pity and compaffion 
towards the diftreffed. 


Of all perfons, thofe in diftrefs ftand moft in need of our 
good offices. And, for that reafon, the Author of nature hath 
planted in the breaft of every human creature a powerful advo- 
cate to plead their canfe. 


In man, and in fome other animals, there are figns of diftrefs, 
which nature hath both taught thein to ufe, and taught all men 
to underfland without any interpreter. Thefe natural figns are 
more eloquent than.Janguage ; they move our hearts, and pro- 
duce a fympathy, and a defire to give relief. 


There are few hearts fo hard, but great diftrefs will conquer 
their anyver, their indignation, and every malevolent affection. 


We fympathife even with the traitor and with the affaffin, when 
we fee him led to execution. It is only felf-prefervation, and 
the public good, that makes us reluctantly affent to his being cut 
off from among men. 


The practice of the Canadian nations toward their prifoners 
would tempt one to think, that they have been able to root out 
the principle of compaffion from their nature. But this, I ap- 
prehend, would be a rafh conclufion. It 1s only a part of the 
prifoners of war that they devote to a cruel death. This grati- 
fics the revenge of the women and children who have loft their 

U 2 ‘hufbands 
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CHAP. IV. hufbands and fathers in the war. ‘The other privners are kind- 
ly ufed, and adopted as brethren. 


Compaffion with bodily pain is no doubr weakened among 
thefe favaces, becaufe they are trained from their infancy to Ne 
fiperior to death, and to every degree of pain ; whois’ 
thought unworthy of the name of a man, who cannot™fefy his 
tormentors, and fing his death-fong in the midft of the mott 
cruel tortures. He who can do this, is honoured as a brave 
man, though an cnemy. But he muft perifh in the experime nt. 


A Canadian has the moft perfect contempt for every man who 
thinks pain an intolerable evil, And nothing ts fo apt to ftifle 
compafon as contempt, and an apprehenfion, that the evil fuf- 
fered is nothing but what ought to be manfully borne. 


It muft alfo be obferved, that favages fet no hounds to their 
revenge. Thole who find no protection in laws and government 
never think themfelves fafe, but in the deftruétion of their ene- 
my. And one of the chief advantages of civil government is, 
that it tempers the crucl paflion of revenge, and opens the 
heart to compaffion with every human woe. 


It feems to be falfe religion only, that is able to check the teat 
of compaffion. 


We are told, that, in Portugal and Spain, a man condemned tu 
be burned as an obftinate heretick, meets with no compaffion, 
even from the multitude. It is true, they are taught to look 
upon him as an enemy to Gop, and doomed to hell-fire. But 
fhould not this very circamftance move compatlion? Surely it 
would, if they were not taught, that, in this cafe, it is a crime 
to fhew compaffion, or even to feel it. 


4 A fourth benevolent affection is, efteem of the wife and the 


good. 
The 
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The worft men cannot avoid feeling this in fome -degrece, CHAP.1V, 
Eftcem, veneration, devotion, are different degrees of the fame “777 
aflection. The perfection of witdom, power and goodnets, 
which belongs only to the ALureuty, is the object of the lath 


may bea doubt, whether this principle of eflvers, a5 well ag 
that of gratitude, ought to be ranked in the order of apimal prin- 
ciples, or if they ought not rather to be placed in a higher or- 
der. They are certainly more allied to the rational nature than 
the others that have been named; nor is it evident, that there 
is any thing in brute-animals that deferves the fame name. 


There is indeed a fubordination in a herd of cattle, and in « 
flock of fheep, which, I believe, is determined by ftrength and 
courage, as it is among favage tribes of men. I have been in- 
formed, that, ina pack of hounds, a ftanch hound acquires a 
degree of efteem in the pack ; fo that, when the dogs are wan- 
dering in queft of the tcent, if he opens, the pack immediately 
clofes in with him, when they would not regard the opening of 
a dog of no reputation. ‘This is fomething like a refpec to 
wifdom. 


But I have placed efteem of the wife and good in the order of 
animal principles, not from any perfuafion that it is to be found 
in brute-animals, but becaufe, I think, it appears in the moft un- 
improved and in the moft degenerate part of our fpecies, even 
in thofe in whom we hardly perceive any exertion, either of rea- 
fon or virtue. 


I will not, however, difpute with any man who thinks that it 
deferves a more honourable name than that of an animal prin- 
ciple. It is of {mall importance what name we give it, if we 
are fatisfied that there is fuch a principle in the human confti- 
tution. 

5. Friendthip 


ro8 
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gy. Friendthip is another benevolent affection. 


Of this we have fome inftances famous in hiftory: Few in- 
deed ; but firllicient to fhew, that human nature is fufceptible 
of that extraordinary attachment, fympathy and affection, Yo 
one or i few perfons, which the ancients thought alone worty 
of the name of friendfhip. 


The Epicureans found it very difficult to reconcile the ex- 
iftence of friendfhip to the principles of their fect. They were 
not fo bold as to deny its exiftence. They even boafted thar 
there had been more attachments of that hind between Epicure- 
ans than in any other feé&. But the difficulty was, to account 
for real friendfhip upon Epicurean principles. They went into 
different hypothefes upen this point, three of which are explained 
by Torgratus the Epicurenn, in Cicrro’s buok, De Finibus. 


Cicero, in his reply to TorquatTus, examines all the three, 
and fhews them all to be either inconfiftent with the nature of 
true friendfhip, or inconfiftent with the fundamental principles 
of the Epicurean fect. 


As to the friendfhip which the Epicureans boafted of among 
thofe of their fect, Ciczro does not queftion the faét, but ob- 
ferves, that, as there are many whofe practice is worfe than 
their principles, fo there are fome whofe principles are worfe 
than their practice, and that the bad principles of thefe Epicu- 
reans were ovcrcome by the goodnefs of their nature. 


6. Among the benevolent affections, the paflion of love be. 
tween the fexes cannot be overlooked. 


Although it is commonly the theme of Poets, it is not un- 
worthy of the pen of the Philofopher, as it is a moft important 
part of the human conftitution. 
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It is no doubt made up of various ingredients, as many other CHAP. Iv. 
Pp pe ’ y ; : 


principles of adtion are, but it certainly cannot exift without a 
very ftrong benevolent affection toward its objet; in whoin it 
finds, or conceives, every thing that is amiable and excellent, 
ee fomething more than human. I confider it here, only 
at a benevolent affection natural to man. And that it is fo, no 
man can doubt who ever felt its force. 


It is evidently intended by nature to direct a ian in the 
choice of a mate, with whoin he delires to live, and to rear an 
offspring. 


It has effectually fecured this end in all ages, and in every 
ftate of foctety. 


The paflion of love, and the parental affection, are counter- 
parts to each other; and when they are conducted with pru- 
dence, and meet with a proper return, are the fource of all do- 
meftic felicity, the greateft, next to that of a good cont{cience, 
which this world affords. 


As, inthe prefent ftate of things, pain often dwells near to 
pleafure, and forrow to joy, it needs not be thought ftrange, 
that a pailion, fitted and intended by nature to yield the great- 
ett worldly felicity, fhould, by being ill regulated, or wrong di- 
rected, prove the occafion of the moft pungent diftrefs. 


But its joys and its griefs, its different modifications in the 
different fexes, and its influence upon the character of both, 
though very important fubjects, are fitter to be fung than faid ; 
and | leave them to thofe who have flept upon the two-topped 
Parnaflus. 


7. The /of benevolent affeQion I fhall mention is, what we 
commonly 
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CHAP.1IV. commonly call pubic jpirit, that is, an affeClion to any commi- 
Nace pa eet 


nity to which we belong. 


if therc be any man quite deftitute of this affeGion, he mutt 
be as great a monfter as a man born with two heads. Its vf- 
fects are maniteft in the whole of human life, and in the hiftgry 
of all nations. te 


The fituation of a great part of mankind, indeed, is fuch, 
that their thoughts and views mutt be confined within a very 
narrow fphere, and be very much engrofled by their private con- 
cerns. With regard to au extenfive public, fuch as a ftate or 
nation, they are like a drop to the ocean, fo that they have rarc- 
ly an opportunity of acting with a view to it. 


in many, whofe actions may affeét the public, and whofe rank 
and {tation lead them to think of it, private paffions may be an 
overmatch for public fpirit. All that can be inferred from this 
is, that their public {pirit is weak, not that it does not exifi. 


{f a man wifhes well to the public, and is ready to do good 
to it rather than hurt, when it cofts him nothing, he has fome 
affection to it, though it may be fcandaloufly weak in degree. 


I believe every man has it m one degree or another. What 
nan is there who does not refent fatyrical reflections upon his 
country, or upon any cofhmunity of which he is a member? 


Whether the affection be to a college or to a cloifter, to a 
clan or to a profeffion, to a party or to a nation, it is public 
fpirit. Thefe affections differ, not in kind, but in the extent of 


their object. 


The object extends as our connections extend; and a fenfe of 
the 
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the connection carries the affection along with it to every com- CHAP. IV. 
| ee tal 


munity to whfth we can apply the pronouns we and car. 


Friend, parent, neighbour, firft it will embrace, 
His country next, and then all human race. Pore. 


Even in the mifanthrope, this affection is not extinguifhied. 
It is overpowered by the apprehenfion he has of the worthlefs- 
nefs, the bafenefs, and the ingratitude of mankind. Convince 
him, that there is any amiable quality in the fpecies, and imme. 
diately his philanthropy revives, and rejoices to find an object 
on which it can exert itfelf. 


Public fpirit has this in common with every fubordinate prin- 
ciple of ation, that, when it is not under the government of 
reafon and virtue, it may produce much evil as well as good. 
Yet, where there is leaft of reafon and virtue, to regulate it, its 
good far overbalances its ill. 


Jt fometimes kindles or inflames animofities between commu- 
nities, or contending parties, and makes them treat each other 
with little regard to juftice. [t kindles wars between nations, 
and makes them deftroy one another for trifling caufes. But, 
without it, fociety could not fubfift, and every community 
would be a rope of fand. 


When under the direction of reafon and virtue, it is the very 
image of Gop in the foul. Ir diffufes its benign influence as 
far as its power extends, and participates in the happinefs of 
Gop, and of the whole creation. 


Thefe are the benevolent affections which appear to me to be 
parts of the human conttitution. 


If any one thinks the enumeration incomplete, and that there 
X are 
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CHAP. 1V- are natural benevolent affections, which are not included under 
| ee 


any of thole that have been named, I fhall very ré&dily liften to 
fuch a correétion, being fenfible that fuch enumerations are 


very ofien incomplete. 


If others fhould think that any, or all, the affections I hare 
named, are acquired by education, or by habits and affociations 
grounded on felf-love, and are not original parts of our conftitu- 
tion; this is a point upon which, mndeed, there has been much 
fubtile difputation in ancient and modern times, and which, 1 
believe, muft be determined from what a man, by careful re- 
ficction, may feel in himfelf, rather than from what he obferves 
in others. But I decline entering into this difpute, till I fhall 
have explained that principle of action which we commonly call 
felf-love. 


T fhall conclude this fubject with fome reflections upon the 
benevolent affections, 


The ff is, That all of them, im as far as they are benevo- 
lent, in which view only I confider them, agree very much in 
the conduct they difpofe us to, with regard to their objedis. 


They difpofe us to do them good as fur as we have power and 
opportunity ; to with them well, when we can do them no guod ; 
to judge favourably, and often partially, of them; to fympa- 
thife with thei in their afflictions and calamities ; and to rejoice 
with them in their happinefs and good fortune. 


It is impoffible that there can be benevolent affection without 
fympathy, both with the good and bad fortune of the object ; 
and it appears to be impoffible that there can be fympathy with- 
out benevolent affection, Men do not fympathife with one 
whom they hate; nor even with one ta whofe good or ill they 
are perfectly indifferent. 


We may fympathife with a perfect ftranger, or even with an 
enemy 
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enemy whom we fee in diltrefs; but this is the effect of pity; CHAP. 1V. 


and if we did not pity him, we fhould not fympathife with him. 


I take notice of this the rather, becaufe a very ingenious au- 
thor in his Theory of Moral Sentiments, gives a very different ac- 
count of the origin of fympathy. It appears to me to be the 
effect of benevolent affection, and to be infeparable from it. 


A fecond reflection is, That the conftitution of our nature 
very powerfully invites us to cherifh and cultivate in our minds 
the benevolent affections. 


The agreeable feeling which always attends them as.a prefent. 
reward, appears to be intended by nature for this purpofe. 


Benevolence, from its nature, compofes the mind, warms thc 
heart, enlivens the whole frame, and brightens every feature of 
the countenance. It may juftly be faid to be medicinal both to 
foul and body. We are bound to it by duty ; we are invited to it 
by intereft; and becaufe both thefe cords are often feeble, we have 
natural kind affeétions to aid them in their operation, and fup- 
ply their defects ; and thefe affections are joined with a manly 
pleafure in their exertion. 


A third reflection is, That the natural benevolent affections 
furnith the moft irrefiftible proof, that the Author of our na- 
ture intended that we fhould live in fociety, and do good to our 
fellow-men as we have oppartunity ; fince this great and im- 


portant part of the human conftitution has a manifeft relation to: 


fociety, and can have no exercife nor ufe in a folitary ftate. 


The Jef refle@tion is, That the different principles of ation 
have different degrees of dignity, and rife one above another 
in our eftimation, when we make them objects of contempla- 


tion. 
X 2 We 
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We afcribe no dignity to inftinés or to habits, They lead 
us only to admire the wifdom of the Creator, in adapting them 
fo perfectly to the manner of life of the different animals in 
which they are found. Much the fame may be faid of appe- 
tites. They ferve rather for ufe than ornament. 


The defires of knowledge, of power, and of efteem, rife high- 
er in our eftimation, and we confider them as giving dignity 
and ornament to man. The adtions proceeding from them, 
though not properly virtuous, are manly and refpectable, and 
claim a juft fuperiority over thofe that proceed merely from ap- 
petite. This | think is the uniform judgment of mankind. 


If we apply the fame kind of judgment to our benevolent 
affections, they appear not only manly and ref{pedtable, but ami- 
able in a high degree, 


They are amiable even in brnte-animals. We love the mecl- 
nefs of the lamb, the gentlenefs of the dove, the affection of a 
dog to his mafter. We cannot, without pleafure, obferve the ti- 
mid ewe, who never fhewed the leaft degree of courage in her 
own defence, become valiant and intrepid in defence of he 
lamb, and boldly affault thofe enemies, the very fight of whom 
was wont to put her to flight. 


How pleafant is it to fee the family economy of a pair of 
little birds in rearing their tender offspring ; the conjugal affec- 
tion and fidelity of the parents; their cheerful toil and induftry 
in providing food to their family ; > their fagacity in concealing 
their habitation ; the arts they ule, often at the peril of their 
own lives, to decoy hawks, and other enemies, from their dwel- 
ling-place, and the affliction they feel when fome unlucky boy 
has robbed them of the dear pledges of their affection, and frur 
{trated all their hopes of their rifing family ? 

If 
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If kind affection be amiable in brutes, it is not Iefs fo in our CHAP IV. 


own fpecies. Even the external figns of it have a powerful 
charm. 


Every one knows that a perfon of accomplifhed good breed- 
ing, charms every one he converfes with. And what is this 
good kreeding? If we analyze it, we fhall find it to be made up 
of looks, geftures and {pecches, which are the natural figns of be- 
nevolence and good affcction. He who has got the habit of 
ufing thefe figns with propriety, and without meannefs, is a 
well-bred and a polite man. 


What is that beauty in the features of the face, particularly of 
the fair fex, which all men love and adinire? I believe it con- 
fifts chiefly in the features which indicate good affections. Eve- 
ry indication of mceknefs, gentlenefs, and benignity, is a beauty. 
On the contrary, every feature that indicates pride, paflion, envy, 
and mahenity, is a deformity. 


Kind affections, therefore, are amiable in brutes. Even ttre 
figns and fhadows of them are highly attractive in our own f{pe- 
cies. Indeed they are the joy and the comfort of huinan life, 
not to good men only, hut even to the vicious and dilfolute. 


Without focicty, and the intercourfe of kind affection, man is 
a gloomy, melancholy and joylefs being. His mind oppreffed 
with cares and fears, he cannot enjoy the balm of found fleep: 
in conftant dread of impending danger, he ftarts at the ruftling 
of aleaf. His ears are contmually upon the ftretch, and every 
zephyr brings fome found that alarms him. 


When he enters into fociety, and feels fecurity in the good af- 
fedion of friends and neighbours, it is then only that his fear 
vanithes, 


